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October 10, 1924. ¢ 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 


whiewe, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of “shown him t 
submitting fiction. founder and 
lease understand FF ” 

that I feel I have — = 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 


sibly, an answer to Pin Garstang 
the people who may agree iota 
ask me: “‘Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of kets for your 


read, analyze, 


cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


work into the 
merit consider 











Manuscript 
For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
era oe fect and make 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
he way.” He was the 
former editor of “The I tried this story on 
his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a mewspaper, and various 
fact that I have, pos- magazines. He knows what editors want. 
Bureau for Writers will 
give full letter of con- to know this, for it 


structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
your advice and criti- Or. will revise 


ation. Rates and par- 


ticulars will be 


An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to —- 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer 


salable their work. 


twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 


was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. F 


particular manuscript. 
correct, and put your 
best possible shape to 


J ohnstown, Pa. 
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Get in Contact with 
the “Busy Corners” 


There Are Plenty of Good Copy Ideas 
in Every Issue of Writer’s Digest 





« Human? 
ychology 
Author HIS magazine is edited especially for creative writers. It 
T presents in every issue adaptable ideas on all phases of 
: ot writing; copy; manuscripts; research; markets and mar- 
{ np keting; etc. ‘Many famous writers contribute regularly to 
Hsu or a } Writer’s Digest to acquaint you with modern methods of writ- 
= ing, present trends of literature, new literary forms unique 
—— = story ide iS, markets— in short, every phase of authorcraft. 
—— Writer’s Digest is not afraid of new ideas in writing. It is 
published to give you ideas—good ideas. It keeps you in 
close contact with all the “busy corners” of writing, from 
hoth the editor’s and the writer’s point of view. 


Are Editor 
Contest Ps 
bo to 


Ho 
From of Versatility 


Its articles and ideas are in use in many 
who does creative writ- 
A few of the 


Wri ter’s Digest is the standard writer’s magazine of the world. 
agazines in the country, and are a part of the working equipment of every one 
ng. If it isn’t on your desk now the coupon below will bring: it and the free book to you. 


articles appearing in Writer’s Digest: 


The Short Story of the Future Art of Business Writing 
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Send for Your FREE COPY of This Book— 
“The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual” 


By HARRY V. MARTIN 


This is the book that every amateur and professional writer should have. It clearly presents every question 
that confronts the writer—problems that arise in the plotting, writing and selling of copy. The five 
hundred answers to these writing questions emphasize important phases of writing. The questions were 
compiled from the author’s experience as an editor and author—and from the experiences of other writers. 
The solutions to the many literary problems presented were carefully worked out by editors and experts in 
the various fields covered. This book gives every problem, and the solution to that problem, which arises in 
fiction and short story writing; dramatic writing ; news writing and correspondence; poetry and song writ- 


ing; advertising; publicity and miscellaneous writing; and manuscript and market work. 





With this book’s help you can solve every literary problem 
that confronts you. By studying this book you will learn 
avoid the mistakes that hold you back from literary 
success. Send for this valuable book—today—and increase 
your practical writing knowledge. 
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a subscriber to 
WRITER'S DIGEST, Writer’s Digest 
Dept. 1, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. you can get a 
copy of this book 
: by sending direct 
I enclose $2.00 (Money Order, Check or j to the pablidhare. 
Currency) for my One-year subscription to Price, $1.00 post- 
Writer’s Digest, “the idea magazine,” be- | Y rg ig ee 79: 
ieee i ; . size 6Y, y &%; 
ginning with the current issue. Send me, | Slathhonha. 
free, a copy of “‘The Writer’s Question and 


Answer Manual.” 


Special Introductory Offer 


With every subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one 
year at $2.00 a copy of the valuable book illustrated above 
will be sent free. The book alone would justify the modest 
expenditure of $2.00 for a year's subscription to W. RITER'S 
DIGEST—but the, magazine is packed full of ideas and 
experiences from cpver to cover. Order it now—be sure of 
its entire series vu? informative articles by sending your 
subscription promptly. For your convenience use the coupon 
opposite. 
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Where and How 
_ To Sell Manuscripts 
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482 pages, 5%6 by 8 inches, substantially bound in 
red cloth, gold lettering. 





Where and How to Sell Manu- Markets for novels, articles, 
scripts lists 7000 markets in the  short-stories, plays, verse, photo- 
United States, Canada, Great plays, photographs, newspaper 
Britain, and Colonies; gives cor- features, home he!ps, syndicate 
rect name and street address; and greeting card material, etc. 
editor's name; material chiefly The one complete book of up-to- 
used; pays how much, and when; date information. Cross-refer- 





rights purchased, etc. ences, and four indexes. 
Lists all the Literary Markets | 
Tells you instantly An invaluable storehouse: where |_| 


facts are neatly shelved and easily | 


WHAT Literary Work is accessib!e.—The Bookman. 
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Marketable. In Where and How to Sell Manu- 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that ‘‘right”’ 
word, finally accepting one ‘‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


i ——=4| Roget’s Thesaurus 
ROGETS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS The Writer’s Most 
OF Essential Book 


ENGLISH WORDS _ necessary to effective style 


and description than even a dic- 














Pp AND tionary. No writer should be without 
HRASES its valuable help — no writer will be, 
 —— once he or she has used it. The dic- 


tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
— less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...”. We stop. 
The word ‘‘clear”’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “‘clear.”” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
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Studying the Masters 


Permanence in Literary Fame Based Upon Originality and Sincerity 


By JAMES E, 


AS part of their training, art students are 
required to study the work of the great 
artists of the past. They study composition, 
the use of color and other features. This 
study teaches them what has appealed in 
art. However, the students are not expected 
to imitate. 

The inventor who is a really successful 
inventor does not start right out to invent 
something. The first thing he does is to 
learn all he can about what has been done 
in the past along the line he is working. In 
this way he saves an immense amount of 
time he otherwise would have to devote to 
experiments, avoids a good many mistakes 
he might make, and in some cases saves the 
time he would have put in inventing some- 
thing that would have proved useless. 

He does not do all his studying for the 
purpose of imitating but rather for the pur- 
pose of learning what not to do. When he 
does invent something it is his own and not 
that of somebody else. 

Young writers are advised to read suc- 
cessful authors, to read the great authors of 
the past and those of the present. However, 
they are not supposed to imitate these au- 


BULLARD 


thors. Many a writer has failed to make the 
progress at the start he should have made 
simply because he has imitated some one else. 
Usually he does not read enough authors. 
Those he has read have exercised a greater 
influence over him than he has realized. 

The young business man, if he is wise, 
will study methods used by business men 
who have won success. He will adapt those 
methods which he believes will be the most 
effective in winning success for him. Yet 
he will not imitate. The moment he begins 
imitating he starts on the road to failure. 
Unless the business is a reflection of himself, 
he never will be able to build up a large and 
prosperous business. 

In all walks of life, in all professions, it 
is Originality that counts. Imitations are 
never taken very seriously and they never 
bring great returns to the imitator. 

True art is the expression of one’s self. 
It matters not whether it be painting, 
photography, writing or anything else, unless 
it expresses the creator of it, it is not art. 
The person who imitates is no more an artist 
than the printing press. With the assistance 
of photo-engraving and color processes, very 
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good imitations can be run off the printing 
press by the thousands. But the printing 
press can not create and it is in this respect 
that the artist differs from the machine. 

What we call style is very largely origi- 
nality. It is expressive of the person to 
whom the style belongs. It can not be mis- 
taken for the style of any one else. In other 
words, it is the author himself showing 
through the work he does. 

All this means that the way to win the 
greatest success in writing is to be yourself. 
This does not mean it is not necessary to 
study and to read. It does mean that imi- 
tating, copying the methods, the phrases and 
the words of others, is fatal to the greatest 
progress. 

All imitation lacks something of the soul 
of the original. There is something missing. 
It is not always possible to say just what it 
is but there is a lack of life and interest that 
is to be found in the original. Most people 
can feel this though they are not able to ex- 
plain it. 

Writers should study and read and learn 
how others have been able to secure certain 
results. This saves a lot of time in experi- 
menting. When a writer starts to write, 
however, he puts himself into the writing 
and forgets for the time being what others 
have done. It is his subconscious rather 
than his conscious mind that is controlling. 
He turns out something that reflects his own 
personality. There is some originality to 
it. He is himself. 

The other writer studies and reads. He 
may do exactly the same studying and read- 
ing the first one did. Yet instead of paying 
most of his attention to methods, he mem- 
orizes forms. He is impressed with the 
result and not with the way it is secured. 


When he starts writing he sets down what 
he has memorized. He may not realize it 
at the time but he is imitating. Out of what 
he does can be picked words, phrases and 
forms that have been used by the authors 
he has read and studied. There is no depth 
to what he writes because he has put little 
of himself into what he has written. He has 
not been himself. He has been a reflector 


of some one else and there is always some- 
thing lacking in reflection. 
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Developing a style of one’s own is very 
largely a matter of being one’s self. Unless 
one has something he feels he must say, he 
can not develop a style of his own because 
he will be writing what some one else has 
said. He is not a creator. 

There are some writers who have won a 
goodly degree of present fame and fortune 
who do not even use good English in what 
they write. They are popular writers largely 
because they are different. There is no con- 
fusing of them with some one else. There is 
something original about the way they write, 
and we can not read much of what they write 
without coming to feel that we know them. 
They have put themselves into what they 
have written. They may not be highly edu- 
cated but they are popular and are so partly 
because they have not attempted to give the 
impression that they are highly educated. 
It is the degree to which one puts himself 
into what he writes that determines in the 
long run how great a success he will attain. 

Originality always demands a higher price 
than a good imitation of something that 
some one else has done. Some writers who 
have won recognition did so in spite of the 
fact that they made no effort to do so. It was 
their originality that prevented them from 
remaining in obscurity. They were sought 
out by editors rather than they seeking the 
editors. Had they not been original, had 
they not been themselves, they never would 
have attracted attention. 

A very large percentage of the manuscripts 
that are rejected each year have one thing in 
common. There is nothing strikingly new 
and original in them. Of course, something 
new and original does not always sell to the 
first editor to whom it is submitted. It may 
be so much different from anything that is 
being used that time is required to find a 
market, but once anything of this nature 
finds its way into print the author’s rise to 
fame and fortune is likely to be surprisingly 
quick. 

A young man took up writing as a pastime. 
One day he was showing some manuscripts 
to a friend. The remark that friend made 
was “There is one thing about these. Any 
one who knows you would know that you 
wrote them. No one else would write in just 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Surprise Ending 






Putting Punch in the Ending by an Unexpected Twist in the Plot 


By L. E. EUBANKS 


NE of my writing acquaintances says 
that a story which depends for its 
punch on a surprise ending is the easiest type 
for him, and that he believes it to be the 
easiest for three-fourths of the beginning 
fictionists. 

I can not believe that the surprise story is 
particularly easy. I believe what makes it 
seem so to beginners is their intense interest 
in it. They feel like a card-player who has 
in reserve one trump which he thinks all the 
other players have forgotten. When we 
have any sort of surprise to spring we are 
always anxious to work up to it. 

But a card-player’s enthusiastic anticipa- 
tion and hurry may cause him to lose the 
very prize for which he holds the trump; 
and in the same way, the writer, over- 
anxious to reach his crashing finale, may 
make mistakes that will kill all the surprise 
in the ending. 

Surprise endings may be divided into two 
classes—from the writer’s viewpoint: those 
wherein the ending is known to the writer 
from the first, and second, those that, in a 
way, write their own endings—the surprise 
possibilities dawning on the writer shortly 
before he reaches the end of his writing. 

My belief is that most of the surprise- 
ending stories that fail as complete stories 
belong to the first division—and this in spite 
of the accepted dictum that the writer gen- 
erally should know his ending before he pens 
the first paragraph. 

I have written a number of successful 
stories with surprise endings, and the best 
of these have been the ones that ended dif- 
ferently from my original conception. In 
one story, “The Girl from Ireland,” I was 
not sure which girl would be the one until 
the end was all but reached. There is noth- 
ing like the actual writing to give the writer 
a grip on his material, and by the time I 


reached the place for final decision that de- 
cision came easily. 

I care not how perfect your story outline 
may seem before you begin, the writing may 
disclose “a better way,” and I am sure this 
applies particularly to the surprise story. 
My flattest failure with this type came in a 
case where I was sure of my concluding 
punch from the start of my writing. There 
was only one chance for a surprise, but I 
considered the thing practically sold before 
I wrote it. I was too enthusiastic over the 
ending, I suppose, for I went wrong some- 
where in working up to it, and never could 
sell the yarn until I rewrote it. 

Admittedly, a change in ending is danger- 
ous; it necessitates a careful review of the 
whole thing. Do not view the ending as an 
isolated passage. It is part and parcel of 
the story, the most important part of all. Sel- 
dom can you make a radical change in a pre- 
determined ending without making changes 
in other parts of the story. The ultimate 
test of every story must be harmony of end- 
ing with the preceding events. 

In the words of one of our best author- 
ities, many writers, in striving for a surprise 
ending, haul out a hidden and hitherto un- 
revealed plot thread, an explanation that the 
reader could not possibly have expected or 
diagnosed, and for which there has been no 
justifying preparation made in the story— 
a surprise that is really based on information 
unfairly held back from the reader. The 
real surprise ending is characterized by the 
instantly succeeding second surprise that 
there should have been a first surprise. Such 
an ending is justified from the beginning of 
the story and capitalizes the emotional value 
to the utmost. 

The surprise ending tends to become an 
obsession. I sold four stories of this type 
in succession, and now, in retrospect, I be- 
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lieve it did me more harm than good. For 
over a year after that I would not try any 
other kind of fiction. My first effort was to 
hatch up some kind of reverse kick for the 
last paragraph, and if I could not work that 
out I abandoned the plot. I am sure now, 
that during that period I cast aside many 
fine prospects for stories. 

But surprise is not, by any means, the 
only appeal to interest. None of us would 
seek to be exactly obvious, but I have read 
many a gripping story whose ending could 
be seen by an experienced reader before the 
yarn was half read. In a recent issue of 
Popular I read a splendid novelette, “The 
Thunder God,” by Kenneth Gilbert. I fore- 
saw the main feature of the ending before 
I had read one-fourth of the story, but just 
how the finale was going to work out re- 






















mained highly interesting to the very last. 
Failure with the surprise story need not 
greatly discourage a writer. Let him apply 
himself attentively to reading and make out 
a list of the salient virtues of the stories. 
This study and analysis will convince him 
that there are many other types—many 
stories wherein the element of surprise is 
completely overshadowed by other appeals 
to interest. 

The story that depends entirely on sur- 
prise may fall dismally flat. Many readers 
of today are unbelievably keen when it comes 
to unraveling literary puzzles, and if your 
surprise is correctly guessed, the astute read- 
er will feel cheated. Some people, too, look 
at a story’s ending before they read it, and, 
of course, this strips the surprise story to 
its very bone. 


Editing House Organs 


Publishing House Magazines Can be Made the Source 
of an Additional Income 


By A. P. NELSON 


’T°O the young writer aspiring to write 

fiction the path need not be so rocky if 
he but marshal his thoughts and turn part 
of his writing ability into allied channels. 
There are many opportunities in these com- 
mercial days where a person with writing 
ability can earn a very comfortable living 
and still have plenty of time to write fiction. 
One of these ways is by publishing small 
house organs (or house magazines) for the 
business firms of your city. 

Business men of today are turning more 
and more to the publication of small house 
magazines or house organs, which carry the 
name of the store and advertisements, sup- 
plemented by columns of interesting reading 
matter such as articles, jokes and editorials, 
which hold the attention of the customer to 
whom these house organs are mailed 
monthly. 





Naturally a business man does not want 
to bother with the editorial end of the pub- 
lication. He needs some one who can write 
clear, forceful English, who can also tend 
to all the details of such a publication. For 
this position there is no better man than the 
young fiction writer. In the publication he 
can study the use of words, of color, of 
effect which will assist him a great deal in 
his own fiction writing. Here is a plan 
which every alert young writer can follow 
with success in publishing house organs. 

The very first step is to have some busi- 
ness stationery printed, listing your special- 
ization as Publicity, General Editorial 
Work, House Organ Publishing. You can 
have a thousand sheets printed at a very 
small cost and the prestige that goes with 
official letter heads will be worth much more 
than the cost. Then select from your week- 
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ly or daily newspaper the names of at least 
fifty of the merchants of your city who ad- 
vertise somewhat extensively. Write a letter 
to each one of them explaining the idea of a 
house organ, how it contains interesting 
reading matter along with a certain amount 
of advertisements, how it pays for itself 
and brings a profit to the store by attracting 
more customers. Also stress the idea that 
a house organ of four pages, in lots of a 
thousand, will cost him only $55 and that 
it has the advantage of carrying his name 
to a thousand customers every month. You 
can even enclose a rough sketch of a house 
organ with his name on it. That helps to 
sell him many times. 

A house organ, you can explain, will not 
be thrown in the waste basket as are adver- 
tising broadsides, because people will learn 
to look for the little magazine each month 
and will read the interesting articles in it, 
at the same time glancing over the one or 
two ads that appear in it. 

State in your letter that you will be glad 
to call at any time and explain the idea more 
fully. A large percentage of the merchants 
will answer your letter because it is only 
business-like to answer all correspondence. 
Out of those fifty letters you ought to get at 
least twenty prospects. However, if you 
know any of the merchants in your city it 
is well to draw up a rough sketch of a house 
organ and take it in to the merchant and 
explain your proposition to him. Many can 
be sold by sight who will not even answer 
letters. 

Any printer will print these small four- 
page house organs for approximately $25 a 
That leaves $30 profit for you 
organ. If you get ten of 
them in a city you can earn a very com- 
fertable living with very little effort. It 
should not take more than one day, every- 
thing considered, to publish one of these 
small house organs. 

Each month you should get in touch with 
the merchant for whom you are publishing 
a house organ, and ask him if there are any 
special advertisements or articles he would 
like to run in that month’s issue. He will 


thousand. 
on each house 






usually tell you to go ahead and use your 
own judgment. Most of them have only a 
few occasional which they 
would like to have inserted. 

Once you have landed a prospect and get 
an order for a regular monthly house or- 
gan, have a conference with the manager 
and have him explain the policies of the 
store, the sales policy, the clients sold to, 
etc. You will then have a firm basis on 
which to work. It is then your task to write 
a number of small interesting sales and 
human interest articles that have a direct 
connection with the business. This taxes 
your economical and ingenious faculties 
which is excellent training for fiction writ- 
ing. You also get to know more about the 
mechanics of presentation and convincing- 
ness and tends toward making you a better 
writer. 

Furthermore, the issuing of a house or- 
gan means that every month you have a 
certain stipulated income to which you can 
add much by additional effort. You become 
acquainted with many of the business men 
in town, are thrown against many queer 
characters, and also gain a wide knowledge 
of many various trades and professions. 

The opportunities for the man who is 
wide awake to the field are almost unlimited. 
After a certain number of house organ ac- 
counts are obtained you can hire some one 
else to write ten or twelve others for you, 
giving him a good-sized commission for 
his work. In the meantime you can spend 
the rest of your time writing fiction and 
getting out letters for more business. 

After you have ten or twelve house 
organs being published every month you 
will find it a very simple task to sell more, 
because you will then have plenty of house 
organs which you can use as recommenda- 
tion. And in this busy day of competition, 
every merchant will eventually curtail his 
newspaper advertising for the more direct 
way of securing more business through the 
house organ. The man with plenty of ideas 
for the successful operation of a house 
organ will then be the man who is the 
merchant’s best friend. 
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How Ring Lardner Writes 


Being an Account of an Interview with the Famous Humorist 


By ANNA HAYMORE 


O* a sunny Saturday morning I entered 

the Famous Hotel, in Pasadena, where 
Ring W. Lardner and his party were reg- 
istered. 

The clerk regretfully informed me, “Mr. 
Lardner is out, but in all probability he will 
return in a short time. Would madame 
wait ?” 

Assuredly I would, and after a tour of 
the gardens vividly aglow with colorful 
bloom, I again went indoors. 

“Mr. Lardner,” the clerk happily advised 
me, was “in.” This proved to be merely a 
transitory condition however, for telephone 
connection with his room indicated that the 
world’s greatest humorist was, after the 
manner of other less noted tourists, busily 
preparing to go out and that his day was 
composed of fragmentary moments most 
carefully apportioned. 

“Call me at some other time,” the distin- 
guished guest invited cordially, so blithely 
promising to do so, I departed. 

Early the following Monday I endeavored 
to get in touch with Mr. Lardner. My tele- 
phone call reached him just as he was leav- 
ing the hotel, but, most obligingly, he came 
to the phone. 

“You want an interview?” he repeated 
slowly. “We will leave for the north on 
Wednesday. Tomorrow is absolutely closed. 
Right now I am on my way to Hollywood. 
If you can get over here in record making 
speed I will give you a few minutes.” 

Remembering that I was several miles 
from the hotel and that haste was the need 
of the fleeting hour, there ensued the com- 
mandeering of a powerful car and a willing 
chauffeur. Progress alternated between 
frantic rushes and agonizing halts at boule- 
vard stops and traffic signals, but once clear 
of these, there remains only a blurred recol- 


lection of the intervening residential district 
and the outlying portals of the splendid hos- 
telry. 

Tearing madly down the cloistered space 
that separated me from the appointed meet- 
ing place I visioned the waiting humorist in 
all stages of ironical denunciation, if indeed 
he had not long since repented of his kind- 
ly impulse and gone about his program for 
the day. With a final burst of speed I en- 
tered the lounge and then I saw him. 

“Oh, Mr. Lardner” with full heart and 
wheezy articulation I essayed a self evident 
fact. “I’ve really got here at last!” 

“That is very nice for both of us,” he re- 
plied courteously, his keenly alert eyes tak- 
ing note of the all too apparent disarray of 
his caller. “We had better sit here,” he 
added, “for I must watch the elevator and 
not miss the rest of my party.” 

Sinking into the depths of a cavernous 
chair I felt suddenly and blissfully at peace. 
In the midst of that crowded hotel lounge 
there seemed to be only this big, calm man 
and myself. 

“You wanted to ask me something?” his 
leisurely voice prompted. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered blandly. 
tell me how you write your stories. 
do you do it?” 

“T do not know.” 

Round eyed, I searched for outward evi- 
dence of satire or sarcasm. 

“Honestly, I do not know,” he insisted. 
“TI never plot a story. In fact I do not know 
much about plots anyway. I am not one of 
the fellows who have a pile of plots pinned 
on the wall and pull them down according 
to certain specifications.” 

“Your stories swing along as though they 
were carefully planned,” I protested. “How 
do you account for that?” 

“T do not know,” came the slow response. 
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“They never come to me full fledged. They 
grow as I write them.” 

“Grow ?” 

“Well, perhaps unfold would be a better 
word. It tells the method about as readily 
as I can get at it. You see when I start a 
story I go on until I have written approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the text. All this time 
| let my characters wander around exactly 
as they please and I know that something 
must happen quickly and convincingly, 
and I end the affair as strongly as possible. 
If you will probe into most of my stories 
with this fact as a guide you will see that 
up to the decisive point I have mentioned, 
there is actually nothing to indicate the 
climax of the story. It might end in any 
one of a dozen different ways.” 

“Surely there are exceptions,” I protested, 
bewildered by this radical disregard of rules. 
“Were none of them thought out in ad- 
vance ?” 

“Only two that I can remember,” Mr. 
Lardner affirmed. “And even they were not 
planned on plot lines. I simply wrote with 


the idea of showing the villain, or the hero 
up for exactly the rotter he was—without 


having him experience the least impulse for 
regeneration, and having him win out. 

“Where do you get your ideas?” 

“Everywhere—from every one I meet 

Was there a flicker of amusement behind 
those all-seeing brown eyes? If so, it van- 
ished in a moment as the inquisitor gaining 
courage, began a verbal barrage from an- 
other angle. 

“How did you come to select story writing 
as a life work?” 

“Life work is right,” he admitted feel- 
ingly, “but I didn’t know it when I started. 

didn’t deliberately start out to be a writer. 

tried a lot of other things first.” 

“Such as?” 

“T thought I would like to be a mechanical 
engineer—until it seemed that I was too 
good at grammar to make a go of it. Then 
I tried bookkeeping—but that was too dull. 
Later on I chaperoned baggage. That was 
good exercise and I saw plenty of people, 
but it was not the one thing I wanted. Aft- 
er awhile I began to write sport news for a 
Chicago paper—. That was how I broke 
into the writing fraternity.” 
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“Why did you select the humorous side 
of story writing?” 

“Because I needed the money,” he solemn- 
ly assured me. “It paid the best of any- 
thing I could do.” Again there was the quiz- 
zical twinkle, instantly veiled as before. 
“You see when I really began to write, I 
found that I had a great deal to write 
about. All the things that I had done and 
all of the folks I met made good copy. I 
liked the people I knew-—and I knew them 
very well—so I wrote about them.” 

“Tt must have been a joy,” I commented, 
thinking of the era when the Lardner base- 
ball anecdotes were the standard conversa- 
tional theme throughout America. 

“Tt was not. It never is,” he demurred 
with doleful candor. “It is hard work to 
write. Writing humorous stuff is very hard 
work. It is for me anyway. I have to force 
myself to do it and I am always happier 
than any reader can possibly be when the 
story is finished.” 

“No,” he replied to my question, “educa- 
tion and technique are not the essential as- 
sets. Education helps, of course, but obser- 
vation, sympathy, understanding and close 
contact with people are needful, for after 
all it is your characters who tell the story. 
Their reaction, plus your ability in control- 
ing them are most important.” 

“I've often wondered why you have nev- 
er written scenarios. Surely most of your 
output would be convulsing on the screen.”’ 

“T am satisfied to let well enough alone,” 
he replied. “Only one of my stories sold to 
picture producers. They are going to fix 
it up as they want it. If you will analyze 
my stories you will see that they are prac- 
tically all dialogue and, in order to get that 
over, the titles would be entirely too long 
for screen purposes. I am going over to 
Hollywood this morning to see how the pic- 
tures are made. Maybe I will get a story 
out of it for future use.” 

“Oh,” I cried in contrition at the thought 
of his long wait and the interview he had 
so generously given me. “I am terribly 
sorry to have delayed you and interrupted 
your plans.” 

“Never mind,” he declared considerately. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Essay 


Some Common-sense Rules for the Writing of the Five Types of 
Informal Essays 


By ADA BORDEN STEVENS 


HE pattern for the informal essay may 

be drawn as a single perpendicular bar, 
about which a cord loops and twists, having 
its beginning at the top and finishing at the 
lower end of the line. The perpendicular 
bar is the main theme and may be likened 
to the stock of a whip from which the lash 
zigzags and winds until it touches the butt. 
This lash, or looping cord, represents the 
comparison, fancy, memories and allusions 
suggested by the main theme. It is this em- 
broidery of suggested thought which makes 
the essay delightful. 

One rule for the informal essay is, e+- 
haust your subject. The theme may be 
slight—a mood, an emotion, an idea which 
stirs you to expression. In not more than 
1,500 words make us feel it, see it, tell us 
everything that comes into your mind in re- 
lation to it, all that you think or know about 
it. Say this with emotion, with little excur- 
sions into allied subjects, enrich it with 
classical allusion or life-like examples. 

When Montaigne, writing before 1595, 
started the familiar essay with little papers 
about himself, his opinions and affairs, he 
stuffed the manuscripts into a drawer as 
worthless by-products of an active mind. 
When they were published, they called at- 
tention to a new field for expression, the 
value of individual reactions seen through 
the glow of personality. 

Bacon did not agree that the essay began 
with Montaigne. Montaigne used the word 
“assais” in its literal meaning, “to try.” 
Bacon said, “The word is late, though the 
thing is ancient,” and cited “brief treatises” 
in Ecclesiastes, Cicero, Caxton and Chau- 
cer. But to Montaigne belongs the honor of 
defining the informal essay and bringing it 
to notice as an accepted form of literature. 


The seventeenth century was a century of 
experimentation in various forms of prose 
writing. Essays presented more serious 
ideas on moral and ethical themes. They 
were treated with a new naturalness of ex- 
pression. It remained for the eighteenth 
century to broaden the stream of inspira- 
tional subjects to include the more personal 
side of life in society, manners and politics. 
Coffee clubs and periodicals gave an outlet 
for these compositions. Steel, Addison and 
Goldsmith are representative of the accepted 
style of that day. 

The nineteenth century marked a growth 
of individualism in all lines of thought and 
the increasing number of magazines gave 
room for critical reviews and informative 
matter as well as for the lighter, more per- 
sonal exposition. Coleridge, Carlyle, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Pater, his style “like cold 
moonlight falling on a ruined temple,” in- 
viting us to forget ourselves in the past; in 
our own country, Irving, Curtis, Holmes 
were among the outstanding exponents of 
a specialized art. Stevenson and Emerson 
caught the public fancy and became the most 
widely read among popular essayists. 

In the article “On Essays at Large,” by 
A. C. Benson, very valuable definitions are 
given: 

“The mark of the true essay is that the 
reader’s thinking is all done for him. A 
thought is expanded in a dozen ways, until 
the most nebulous mind takes cognizance 
of it. The path winds and insinuates itself, 
like a little leafy lane among fields, with the 
hamlet-chimneys and the spire, which are its 
leisurely goal, appearing only by glimpses 
and vistas, just sufficiently to reassure the 
sauntering pilgrim as to the ultimate end of 
his enterprise.” 
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This is supplemented by Alexander Smith 
in “On the Writing of Essays”: 

“The essay as a literary form resembles 
the lyric in so far as it is moulded by some 
central mood—whimsical, serious, or satir- 
ical. Give the mood, and the essay, from 
the first sentence to the last, grows around it 
as a grows around the silkworm. 
The essay-writer is a chartered libertine, 
and a law unto himself. A quick ear and 
eye, an ability to discern the infinite sug- 
of common things, a brooding, 
meditative spirit, are all that the essayist 
requires to start business with. The 
essayist is a kind of poet in prose, and if 
questioned harshly as to his uses, he might 
be unable to render a better apology for his 
existence than a flower might.” 


cocoon 


gestiveness 


Indeed, the inception of an informal essay 
is very much like the inception of a poem: 
unless it glows with the personality of the 
writer it is not a success. In the throes 
of some emotion that possesses his soul, the 
writer does not, in the first draft, weigh, 
But 


for purposes of intelligent study, essays fall 


measure, dissect or classify his work. 


into five types: 

Personal experiences, analyses and con- 
fessions ; essays of reflection or comment on 
life, human nature, custom; those on ob- 
servations and the familiar 
and commonplace ; nature essays ; and those 
comments and 


discoveries of 
of general observations, 
opinions of the author. 
The essay begins with a central idea or 
theme set forth and enlarged by allusions 
and personal experience, attitudes and com- 
parisons which depend upon the richness 
of the writer’s own background for their 
beauty and value. The opening paragraph 
must arouse interest just as the title has 
aroused curiosity. The essay must have 
perfection of composition as one element 
of its style, unless it is to appeal through 
dialect or humor. The would-be essayist 
must be a reader as well as a composer, not 
for purposes of imitation which are de- 
structive to any form of expression depend- 
ing upon mood, but for the cultural effect 
of the perfect flow of syllables found in the 
work of the masters, and for the apprecia- 
tion of the deliberate choice of the exact 





word to express the writer’s exact thought, 
for the delight of his readers. 

The essay may instruct: the familiar or 
informal essay must entertain. If a writer 
halts a million people to listen to his expo- 
sition, he must have something which they 
will consider worth while to expose. First 
essays are often personal essays, for as 
Stevenson made plain, our chief interest is 
that “I am I,” even before “You are you.” 
To note the elements of such an essay, let 
us take an example from the Contributor’s 
Club of the Atlantic Monthly. This de- 
lightful play upon a homely subject is in- 
cluded in a collection by William M. Tan- 
ner called “Essays and Essay Writing.” It 
is entitled The Saturday Night Bath. 

The writer puts his emphasis upon the 
idea of “Saturday” as he develops his 
theme. Let us see how he does develop it. 
Whimsically, in his first paragraph he calls 
attention to what used to be “a time-honored 
ceremonial—the Saturday-night bath.” In 
his last paragraph he returns to this theme 
in toto. The idea in this first paragraph 
is preserved and exalted in this ending: 

‘But somehow Saturday has lost its savor. 

And so I think we ought to build a 
little altar to the middle-class mothers who 
kept the Saturday-night bath a sacred in- 
stitution and handed it down to their chil- 
dren, inviolate.” 

Between these two quotations there are, 
perhaps, a thousand words. The quotations 
represent the main theme. Remembering 
the figure chosen in our beginning to illus- 
trate the form of the familiar essay, note 
that this first paragraph is the upper end 
of the whip-stock where the lash becomes 
pliable. The temper of the writer has 
snapped the whip so that the cord curls 
back and forth over the stock, ending upon 
its base with the same thought, explained 


and verified—the relation of the bath to 
Saturday night. 
The writer’s first excursion from the 


theme proper is taken in his second para- 
graph, where a comparison is made between 
city-bred and country-bred habits and tra- 
ditions. The third excursion gives his own 
early memories and the difficulties attending 
the preparation of the bath for a long line 
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of children, in an old country house. The 
fourth paragraph takes up whimsically the 
marshalling of the flock for the weekly sac- 
rament and the indomitable spirit of the 
mother who carries it through. The be- 
havior of the children, revealing their char- 
acteristics, makes a delightful fifth para- 
graph. 

The first touch of luxury which invaded 
the home is described, together with the 
complications which attended the march of 
the seasons. The growth of etiquette in re- 
lation to the ceremony as time went on, and 
the final move from the spot where such 
thrilling experiences were possible, to the 
commonplace arrangements of modern 
plumbing. The last paragraph, already 
quoted in part, finds the subject of the Sat- 
urday bath exhausted, and the grateful re- 
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membrance of mother-love and persistence 
exalted. 

To write with sincerity, having a definite 
desire to express something emotionally 
conceived, is the basis of the informal essay. 
Not the subject, but the man, is the thing. 
The rest of the story is contained in this 
quotation from William M. Tanner: 

“No amount of definition and abstract 
discussion of the essay can take the place 
of actual personal acquaintance with the 
Cultivate or acquire the 
sus- 


essays themselves. 
faculty of being mentally alert. 
ceptible to impressions, and see how greatly 
such an attitude adds to the pleasure of liv- 
ing, how much you are able to discover 


Be 


about yourself. Let yourself grow men- 
tally through practice in the expression of 


your own intimate thoughts.” 


Photoplay Technique in Fiction 


Using Photoplay Principles 


in Writing the Short Story 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


(Author of Modern Photoplay 


HERE are perhaps a hundred thousand 
and 


disappointed aspirants for fame 
emoluments as photoplay writers who have 
not been able to find themselves since the 
disclosures that banished the art of photo- 
play writing as a popular pastime. Perhaps 
twice this many of them have already turned 
to other forms of literary or dramatic com- 
position; but I am now thinking of those 
who have on hand a very painfully acquired 
“technique” which they no longer have an 
opportunity to utilize (the movies being 
admittedly closed to about ninety-nine per 
cent of them. It is, no doubt, rather dis- 
couraging for these people to reflect that 
they have spent some money, much time, and 
very diligent labor, to acquire, by various 
means, a working knowledge of plots, char- 
acterization, dramatic situation, and the like. 





Writing, Photoplay Making, etc.) 


Unless they continue to write, all this apti- 
tude—he it little enough in individual cases 
must be lost—zaste. 

[ have been interested in examining a 
book on the science of playwriting, the work 
of a lawyer who has had years of experi- 
ence in cases involving plagiarism and dra- 
matic piracy. The author of the book raises 
the interesting question as to whether or no 
the constituent elements of a stage play (or 
photoplay or novel) can be segregated and 
systematized for the service of the courts 
and experts, as well as of craftsmen who 
practise the art of playwriting. The author, 
a man whose legal experience overshadows 
his literary or artistic aptitudes, has not 
succeeded in isolating and clarifying the 
principles more conspicuously than Archer, 
or Matthews, or Price, or Hamilton, or even 
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Dimick; vet he has been able to show that 
any story which contains characters domi- 
nated by emotions which motivate them to 
embroil themselves in conflicts and in situa- 
fions may be reduced to certain elements for 
the sake of comparison, that justice may be 
done in a case of alleged plagiarism. These 
dramatic principles he extends to the photo- 
play and novel; and by logical inference I 
now extend them to the short story. 

In books on the dramatic structure of the 
photoplay I have correlated the principles of 
drama which underlie both stage and screen 
plays; by extension, these principles may be 
applied with modifications of a superficial 
kind to the writing of short stories. 

This conclusion will afford no surprise to 
those who have been broadly trained in the 
organic forms of several of the literary and 
dramatic species. If you have tried to write 

or have written—short stories, scenarios, 
one-act plays and verse, for example, you 
have found fundamental likenesses under- 
lving all narrative forms; the main differ- 
ences exist in the conventions essential to 
the mechanism of the medium. This will be 
clear with a brief explanation. The stage is 
the mechanism which to a great extent 
shapes the peculiar technique of the art of 
playwriting. Certain formulz and processes 
and methods are essential to make a play 
tell its story so that it shall be effective from 
the footlights. When we turn to the screen, 
we find that the camera is a mechanism 
which shapes scenario form. Conventions, 
such as the close-up, the iris, and others, are 
used in the films, in order that the narrative 
may be clear as a moving picture on a screen. 
With the novel and short story, one might 
be tempted to assume that no conventions 
exist. But, disregarding the editor and his 
editorial mechanism, it will be found that 
print entails its peculiar problems on the 
craftsman. For example, in writing a story, 
the narrative must be clear from the printed 
word alone, and nothing of detail can be 
safely left to the reader’s inference or imagi- 
nation—for he may lack imagination. Thus 
we are forced to give descriptions of back- 
grounds (exterior or interior) in which the 
action occurs; we are forced to expose a 
character’s thoughts (although we can never 
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know exactly what is going on in any human 
head ), because print obliges us to make him 
think on paper! His talk we must quote, 
although we could never recollect his exact 
words, unless they had been taken down in 
shorthand. So, we see what we mean by 
mechanism in story writing. 

Those who have never written anything 
but photoplays (synopses or scenarios) will 
find much food for thought and some en- 
couragement. Being told that they can take 
their knowledge of dramatic values and 
structure and with very careful reading of 
short stories, systematic observation of the 
conventions and the tricks of composition, 
apply their now useless knowledge toward 
a practical end, should serve to stimulate 
them toward story writing. Of course, there 
are certain differences to be noted between 
a synopsis for a movie and a short story. 
These variants must be mastered before suc- 
cessful work can be produced. Yet writers 
should not doubt the practicability of this 
suggestion. If a writer has the ability to 
express himself fluently and clearly, knows 
what a plot is and what a situation should 
be, he need not doubt himself. Practice 
founded on reading and analysis of stories 

No need to buy all the texts on 
story writing, fiction making, and the like. 
One or two sound books for reference will 


is advised. 


be useful; but the dramatic aspect is of most 
importance in this effert, for a good short 
story is a dramatic high-light, as has been 
said: it is a crux, a moment of high emo- 
tional effect, the culmination of cumulative 
incidents and situations that are brought to 
the head. This definition is probably already 
known to many aspirants who have found 
in it mere verbiage and little inspiration. 
That is the unfortunate part of attempting 
to reduce an art to principles. The words 
about it seem to want for power: they are 
merely words. 

Yes. it is clear to me that one who knows 
photoplay structure and technique might, 
with practice in writing, turn out saleable 
short the popular magazines, 
especially the action, detective and adven- 
ture publications. But please be good enough 


stories for 


to pause and reflect that I have placed some 
emphasis on that phrase “with practice in 
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writing.” Practice only will make a writer ; 
to learn to write, write. Trite stuff, but 
never other than true. Writers write; theor- 
This article is meant to be of 
The amount of 


ists theorize. 
service to those who write. 
labor necessary to be expended by a writer 
in mastering the literary element will vary 
with individuals, yet it should not be so 
great. It all depends on how careless the 
writer is in his speech and expression, or 
how ignorant he may be, or how far his 
ability to express himself simply and clearly 
has been developed, and, perhaps most of 
all, on his power of observation. Bear in 
mind that nothing more than simple, clear, 
accurate English is demanded by modern 
editors. No graces or subtle beauties of 
style need be had; but if you should possess 
them, they will not harm you unless you 
fall into the error of writing the “classic” 
Beware of the lingo, as it is called. 
clearly above all 


lingo. 
Write simply and clearly 
else. Imitate no “masters” and develop nd 
queer, odd “individualities.” Inaitation of 
such writers as O. Henry, or Poe, or Kip- 
ling will postpone your arrival indefinitely, 
for every editor can detect the source of 
your imitation and name the “model” you 
have selected as your guide. Simply be 
yourself, and if yourself is not of interest, 
develop self by learning to see things with 
your own eyes, and to think for yourself. 
Thinking the other fellow’s thoughts will 
be of small help to you. 

The advice has been given to beginning 
writers to write for the cheaper, more num- 
erous magazines, such as the confession, 
true story, adventure and western-story pub- 
lications. This advice is undoubtedly good 
for many aspirants, but it can not be applied 
sweepingly to all of them. Some may want 
to write for the literary periodicals so- 









called ; it will all depend on the native ability 
and the type of mind. It is true that far too 
many mail manuscripts to Saturday Evening 
Post, one of the most difficult of markets; 
vet too many mail manuscripts to .ldventure, 
There is no rule. 

There are some things which a short story 
is NOT. I had best deal with a 
these for the benefit of the photoplay writer 
who lacks practical experience with short 


few of 


stories. 

A good short story is not a novel. That 
is, we do not attempt in the short story to 
deal in detail with ten or twenty years of a 
character’s life; to how he_ has 
changed, or grown, or been made over, or 
degenerated. All that detailed chronological 
stuff that smacks of biography and analysis 
Maupassant’s 


show 


is in the novelist’s domain. 
Necklace is about the best example of how 
to deal with lapses of time that comes 1 


) 
mind. 

A short story is not a scenario or a “fic- 
tionized”’ You 
dressed-up synopsis of movie material for a 


synopsis. can not sell a 
short story. All editors can detect a photo- 
play disguised as a story. If your detailed 
synopsis has not sold, cut it to pieces, and 
from the high-lights, the climax, fashion a 
real short story that reads like a story and 
not like a movie. 
make a short story of about 3,000 words. If 
your short story runs about 10,000 words, 
it is 2 dressed-up synopsis. Some of the 
finest stories in English have been told in 
from 5,000 to 6,000 words, and they have 
dealt with the most difficult subjects at that! 

A short story is not a biography or a 
record of a life in daily detail, nor a diary, 


The average synopsis will 


nor a history, nor a newspaper item from 
real life, nor any one of about fifty other 


things to be avoided. It is fiction: not fact 
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Working With Words 






To Achieve a Good Style the Detail Selected and the Method of 
Presentation Should Appeal to the Senses 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


5 is surprising how many manuscripts, 
containing good story ideas soundly plot- 
ted, are returned to the authors simply be- 
cause they lack “literary finish,” meaning 
that the style is not perfect enough to meet 
the requirements of the magazine. On the 
other hand, many a weak story has brought 
its author a fat check through sheer perfec- 
tion of writing. I know of several writers 
who draw from magazines 
which have a member of the staff replot their 
stories. The magazines do this because the 
author in question has the poetic, or the 
blasé, or the forceful style, which these pub- 
lications are constantly looking for and can 
not find elsewhere. 

And yet I feel a hesitancy about discuss- 
ing with you this subject of finish on ac- 
count of its subtletries. I am afraid you will 
reply: “My style is my personality; I can 
not alter either; and if I take your sugges- 
tions on this matter the story becomes yours 
instead of mine.” 

The trouble with this reply is that literary 
style is not altogether a matter of person- 
ality. Stevenson, one of the great masters 
of style, once said: “Style is the invariable 
mark of any master; and for-the student 
who does not aspire so high as to be num- 
hered with the giants, it is still the one qual- 
ity in which he may improve himself at 
will.” 

There are two factors other than “per- 
sonality” which are of extreme importance 
in correct literary finish: first, attention to 
the formalities of writing ; second, conscien- 
tious observation. Let me explain. 

By the formalities of writing I mean, of 
course, grammar and rhetoric. Grammar 
cuides us in the use of correct syntax and 
rhetoric teaches all the minutae of good use 
in English: unity, coherence, proportion in 


large checks 


the sentence and paragraph; the division of 
the whole manuscript; its prose, rhythm, 
balance and variety; the use of words and 
the principles upon which they can be used 
with the greatest effect. 

To build the harmonious structure of his 
story, the prose writer must work with words 
to stir the senses and rouse the mind. Stev- 
enson has expressed the necessity of this in 
two sentences which also illustrate another 
important part of literary finish, rhythm: 
“Marble, paint and language, the pen, the 
needle and the brush, all have their gross- 
ness, their ineffable impotences, their hours, 
if I may so express myself, of insubordina- 
tion. It is the work and it is a great part of 
the delight of an artist to contend with these 
unruly tools, and now by brute energy, now 
by witty expedient, to drive and coax them 
to effect his will.” 

In the arranging of words to fit his will 
the writer should not fear “literary finish.” 
If his paragraphs are too long and should 
be broken up, the meaning of the story will 
not be altered in the slightest by making 
these changes. Improving punctuation, 
eliminating repititious words, the breaking 
up of a monotonous rhythm are also pro- 
which can be out without 
altering the author’s message or his per- 
sonality, unless it be to improve it. To those 
who contend otherwise, let me ask if putting 
an evening gown on a prima donna changes 
the message of her aria? A concert pianist 
could probably play just as well with bare 
feet as with shoes on, but when he performs 
before us we enjoy his playing more if he 
wears shoes. Such are the conventions de- 
manded by English grammar and rhetoric: 
your performance as writer is not “finished” 
unless you heed them. 

You will find it easier, I think, to accept 


cesses carried 
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the dictates of grammar and those of rhet- 
oric which apply to organizing sentences and 
paragraphs than to accept and be interested 
in the more subtle principles which control 
the rhythm of prose. In part, prose rhythm 
is a matter of personality, the “why” a given 
author expresses himself differently from 
other persons ; but it is also a matter of culti- 
vation, and to this extent it can be deliber- 
ately learned. 

Rhythm begins with the selection of the 
word, increases with the ordered fitting of 
words into sentences, and has its 
heightened with the proper juxtaposition of 
sentences within the paragraph. The first 
step in controlling prose rhythm is to study 
high examples of good rhythm and to make 
your literary eye and ear sensitive to it. To 
know when your rhythm is good or bad, is 
to have the battle half won. But let me 
warn you that imitation will never make you 
a stylist—learn rhythm, seek it, but do not 
borrow it. 

In order that you may know precisely 
what I mean by prose rhythm let us take a 
look at examples of good and bad rhythm. 
We'll use the same subject in each case. 


effects 


An example of bad rhythm: 


Sometimes I used to retire to that enchanted 
isle when I longed for fresh air and solitude 
before I owned the mill. I used to do the 
same thing there that I do here, arriving when 
the mistral or the tramontana did not blow 
too hard. I would seat myself between two 
rocks at the water’s edge, amid the gulls, and 
blackbirds, and swallows. I would stay there 
almost all day in that sort of stupor and 
delicious prostration which are born of gazing 
at the sea. At such times I enjoyed that 
pleasant intoxication of the mind when I 
did not think nor even dream, my whole 
being escaping me and flying away, scattered 
about. I was the gull that plunges into the 
sea, the spray that floats in the sunlight be- 
tween two waves, and the white smoke of 
yonder steamer rapidly disappearing. I was 
that little coral boat with the red sail, that 
drop of water, that fleck of mist, all of which 
was anything except myself. I spent many, 
many hours of half-slumber and of mental 
dispersion on my island. 


An example of good rhythm: 


It was to that enchanted isle that I used 
sometimes to retire, when I longed for fresh 
air and solitude, before I owned the mill. 
What did I do there? What I do here, or 
even less. When the mistral or the tramontana 
did not blow too hard, I would seat myself 


between two rocks at the water’s edge, amid 
the gulls, and blackbirds, 


and swallows, and 






I would stay there almost all day in that sort 
of stupor and delicious prostration which are 
born of gazing at the sea. You know, do you 
not, that pleasant intoxication of the mind? 
You do not think; nor do you dream. Your 
whole being escapes you, flies away—is scat- 
tered about. You are the gull that plunges 
into the sea, the spray that floats in the sun 
light between two waves—the white smoke 
of yonder steamer rapidly disappearing, that 
little coral boat with the red sail, that drop 
of water, that fleck of mist—anything except 
yourself. Oh! how many hours have I passed 
on my island! 

In this second example please note the 
variety of sentence structure, the satisfying 
close of each sentence, the spiritliness and 
In the first, note the 
absence of these qualities. You may say that 
Daudet, who wrote the second, was “born 
that way.”’ I don't believe it! He learned 
it, spent a lifetime studying, experimenting, 
listening to and rewriting his lines over and 
over to give them their peculiar magic. 


vigor of the whole. 


If you wish to make your style well- 
rounded, capable of handling the varied emo- 
tions with which you must work, you should 
not be satisfied with acquiring one and only 
one rhythm for your James 
Branch Cabell is probably the greatest mas- 
ter of style in America, but the magazines 
for which his style fits him is indeed narrow. 


sentences. 


For writing of the romantic type, for that 
dealing with the quiet subjects of reflection, 
he is an excellent author to study. 

If you wish to write of the frenzied hurry 
of modern life, if you wish to put into your 
stories the clamor of a city street, you should 
be acquainted with the style and technique 

John Dos 
Let me give you an ex 


of such authors as Passos and 
Felix Riesenberg. 
ample of the staccato effect achieved by Rie- 
senberg which, if you notice carefully, has 
in it a rhythm as distinctive as Daudet but 
differing from it as jazz differs from the 
melodies of Liszt. 


City of rackings and tortures and the most 
modern inconveniences . . . City of safe-hoist- 
ing inspectors, of fire sales, evictions, runs-on- 
the-bank, runs in the hose, running noses 
City of switches, seances, taps, and of diver- 
tisements. City of lost ladies, of starts and 
sudden stops; of henna and mascara 

Riding nightmares, suffering night sweats, 
hearing and melodious notes of impossible 
nightingales ; city of a thousand and one shots 
biting, kissing, scratching, hug 
loving; city of concessions, 


Barking, 


xing, laughing, 
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city where seeing is not believing; where 
feelings may not reveal the naked truth. 

City of red lines, of green lines, of flashing 
lights in towers. City of choking gases, of 
wishes, of exhaustion; gorgeous city of con- 
templation, of uncertainty, of incognito, ot 
princes passing paupers unawares. City of 
rawr oysters and pretty poils. 

To master a style as distinctive as this, to 
achieve maximum results with it, requires 
years of study and practice; to become as 
perfect a master of style as Daudet or Stev- 
enson requires a lifetime. You may not 
have a lifetime to devote to the same pur- 
pose, but if you have serious literary ambi- 
tions, if you wish to be published and make 
a name for vourself, you must heed these 
things, be interested in them, give them the 
needed time and study. The essential thing 
is to see clearly what you wish to write about 
and to make your style portray the picture 
as you see it. 

And now let us look at the second factor 
in literary finish; conscientious observation. 
By this I mean patient industry in selecting 
the exact word or figure which will express 
the idea which exists in the author’s mind. 
Of course, if the idea does not exist, the 
search for the correct words will be hopeless ; 
but if the idea is there with sufficient lucid- 
ness, it is possible for the writer to find the 
desired words for it if he will but persist in 
the search. The fault generally committed 
is in seeing a scene quite vividly, but in being 
content to let the first hasty rendering of it 
go unchanged. The problem raised here is 
one of revision, for a deliberate search for 
the exact word is best not attempted in the 
first draft. 

Practically all authors who have achieved 
any greatness have been men who searched 
diligently for the words which gave the exact 
nuance to their sentences, which said not 
only what they wanted to say but expressed 
it with the rhythm which fitted the thought. 
I have seen facsimile proofs of the writings 
of Anatole France where he changed one 
sentence nine different times, having at the 
end the same idea as was first set down 
hastily, but having it in the unforgettable 
and inimitable fashion which is the basis of 
his fame. Whenever the great Frenchman’s 
name is mentioned some one immediately 
speaks of his genius; but I say it was the 
genius for patient labor. [Examples from 
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other great authors could be enumerated ad 
infinitum. 

One example of conscientious observation 
will serve to lend inspiration for the task in 
hand. Most writers describing a night scene 
in an open bit of country would be content 
to say ‘‘a weird musical breeze blew over the 
hill, carrying a tone peculiar to the locality.” 
Thomas Hardy, under the same necessity, 
will pause to analyze this “peculiarity” and 
to tell the reader precisely what it is. I find 
this in his Return of the Native: 

The wind, indeed, seemed made for the 
scene, as the scene seemed made for the hour. 
Part of its tone was quite special; what was 
heard there could be heard nowhere else. 
Gusts in innumerable series followed each 
other from the northwest, and when each one 
of them raced past, the sound of its progress 
resolved into three. Treble, tenor, and bass 
notes were to be found therein. The general 
ricochet of the whole over pits and promi- 
nences had the gravest pitch of the chime. 
Next there could be heard the baritone buzz 
of a holly tree. Below these in force, above 
them in pitch, a dwindled voice strove hard 
at a husky tune, which was the peculiar local 
sound alluded to. Thinner and less imme- 
diately traceable than the other two, it was 
far more impressive than either. In it lay 
what may be called the linguistic pecularity 
of the heath; and being audible nowhere on 
earth off a heath, it afforded a shadow of 
reason for the woman’s tenseness, which con- 
tinued as unbroken as ever. 

Virginia Woolf, in her latest novel, To the 
Lighthouse, has described the winds which 
creep into a house, and has made of it a 
beautiful and moving page, a page of true 
description which the ordinary writer would 
never have thought of because he never 
would have perceived it. Perhaps the great- 
est analyst of this type, both for internal 
emotions and outward Marcel 
Proust, who saw enough on a walk of a few 
miles in the spring to create a chapter of 
sensuous beauty and human truth. To gain 
a knowledge of what possibilities lie within 
and around you it would be good to read 
some of this master’s work. 

Different authors have explained their 
process in elaborating descriptions like 
those mentioned, one of the most helpful 
being Maupassant’s introduction to his novel 
Pierre and Jean. This introduction is in- 
cluded in most rhetorics, and it will pay you 
to examine it and others. Things done once 
can be done again. 


scenes, 1S 


(Continued on page 52) 










































































The Business Writer 


Checking the Production Cost to Sell the Manuscript at a Profit 


By R. 


OW good a business person are you as 

a writer? On this fact will depend 

the number and size of checks you receive 

from writing, and how regularly you receive 
them. 

As in any going business, a writer must 
know definitely where he stands—must 
know with passable accuracy what amount 
to charge against each manuscript, in respect 
to writing, paper, postage, revising, and oth- 
erwise keeping it shipshape. Let him do 
this and he may be astonished to learn what 
a sizeable sum even a production of twelve 
or fifteen hundred words actually costs him 
to produce and market. If he knows what 
the cost of bare production alone totals, he 
will get a good idea of what price he must 
sell that script for to make a profit, or mere- 
ly to break even. 

Should he do no more than break even, 
which many times he will do, he is conduct- 
ing a business whose only profits come 
throught the small measure of publicity he 
obtains in having his name printed at the 
masthead. 

One fact undoubtedly will be outstanding. 
His manuscripts, in the mere making, are 
costing him more than he had any idea of. 
Consequently he must sell them in the best 
paying markets for that type of material. 
Realizing this, it behooves him to study with 
diligence the best paying markets in each 
field, and to concentrate on those markets. 

Obviously, too, the longer he has a manu- 
script on his hands, the more he must charge 
against it for upkeep and deterioration. Up- 
keep consists in keeping the manuscript in 
marketable condition by re-typing soiled 
pages, and supplying outgoing and return 
postage, outgoing and return envelopes. De- 
terioration could partake also of one of the 
items specified, but to me deterioration 
means more exactly the getting stale of 
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the subject matter of the manuscript. When 
first written that which is news will with 
the passing of a few weeks or months get 
stale and passé, although it has a salvage 
value, if brought up to date. In some in- 
stances it may become so dead as to con- 
stitute a complete loss. This should make 
clear to the writer that unless he is rea 
sonably sure of an immediate sale, ma 
terial of a highly seasonable and newsy 
nature is quite likely to become a liability 
rather than an asset. If such material fails 
to land while the subject matter is new, 
usually it must be re-written and re-typed. 
both of which jobs add to cost of marketing, 
and help reduce the margin of profit to the 
vanishing point, or below. 

The item of labor—the actual planning 
and writing of any manuscript, be it short 
story or article, is, of course, hardest to 
evaluate. No predetermined standard can 
be applied to all writers; for one writer will 
produce more than another in an hour or a 
day. As to what valuation any writer places 
on his time devoted to preparing, planning 
and writing productions, he is the best judge. 
This point hinges on his ability as a writer, 
and on approximately the best remuneration 
his time would net him in any other business. 

Should he be a beginner in the writing 
business he can do no more than estimate his 
time per hour or per day on the basis of 
what he would receive in a clerical officc 
position, or as an apprentice in the trades. 
In the first case, the average pay is around 
$25 per week, in the latter case somewhat 
less. Suppose we take $30 per week as a 
reasonable average for the man just setting 
up in the writing business. This figures 
practically $5 per day—a very conservative 
figure. Now let us say that he writes and 
gets ready for mailing one twelve-hundred 
word article in a day of about eight hours. 
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His labor, therefore, is charged against the 
production as $5—again a most conservative 
figure. The first time out, his production, 
on good quality paper, will cost him eight 
cents for postage, and probably three and 
one-half cents for paper and envelopes. 
There is now a total of five dollars, eleven 
and one-half cents charged against the of- 
fering. Should it land the first time out, 
this is its total expense. Should it not land, 
it is plain that each successive mailing will 
expand cost of marketing by eleven and one- 
half cents. 





Assuming that the manuscript sticks on its 
initial call away from home, and that this 
call proves, without the writer’s knowledge, 
to be one of those lodging places where the 
munificent rate of one-third cent per word 
is paid some time hereafter, preferably be- 
fore the author dies of old age; he finds in 
his hand a check for four dollars. Cost of 
production being five dollars, eleven and 
one-half cents, the writer is in the hole in 
the sum of one dollar, eleven and one-half 
cents, not inclusive of interest on deferred 
payment. 

This is poor business. Should the writer 
get a better rate, he may get back his in- 
vestment, should he get a still better rate, he 
may realize a worth-while profit. Which 
brings us back where we started. Concen- 
trate on the best payers of their type. If 
you do not land, come down the line. At 
the end of the line or before, call in the pro- 
duction for a careful going over, put in im- 
provements and repairs, and begin all over. 
Try to sell the manuscript at the highest rate, 
but it is better to sell at a decline than to 
take a total loss. 


I have found, by the process of checking 
up, that in many cases, interview-articles for 
example are profitless at less than one cent 
per word. If I can run around the corner, 
gather in a promising interview, whip it into 
shape and slip it into the mail that same day, 
yes. But if I spoil a whole day getting the 
interview, and have to get it at a consider- 
able outlay for railroad mileage or gas, and 
it takes the whole of the next day and maybe 
part of the next to mould it into a design 
popular with buyers of interviews, already 
it has cost me ten to fiftéen dollars to pro- 
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duce. Should its length be fifteen hundred 
words, and the publishing rate one cent per 
word, I will only even up, unless there are 
photographs or other exhibits to swell the 
proceeds. Really the only benefit accruing, 
aside from bare compensation, is that of 
getting into print under my name. 


I don’t want anybody to think that I am 
trying to establish that it is foolish to write 
at a loss, from the flat standpoint of mone- 
tary returns. I only maintain that it is poor 
business, in a business sense, and that it 
would be much better business to write for 
the best paying markets, to put a little more 
energy, care and thought into production, 
and to make that production show substan- 
tial profits. 


Another thing. Never knowingly do I send 
manuscripts to publishers who pay nothing 
for them. It may sound uncharitable and 
cold-blooded, but why should I help bear 
the expense of publishing any periodical? 
This, when one stops to think of it, is vir- 
tually how the thing frames up. The no- 
payment publisher is asking writers to do- 
nate one of the main publishing items—an 
item that will enable him to continue pub- 
lishing and make money for himself. By 
asking writers to provide free contributions, 
he is practically inviting them to dig down 
into their pockets and give him two, five or 
ten dollars to further his interests. There 
may be exceptions to this rule, but I have 
yet to encounter one. I adhere firmly to 
the old proverb that “that which is not worth 
paying for is not worth having,” or words 
to that effect. 

As for the benefits of getting into print 
by reason of donating contributions, in this 
heyday of publishing in its unlimited scope 
and many ramifications, there is no reason 
for anybody to enter the ring of publishers’ 
recognition as a manuscript philanthropist. 
One can enter as a paid worker, and get the 
sort of recognition that the drawing of 
checks provides. This check-book recogni- 
tion is worth any quantity of free contribut- 
ing. 

The paid article, too, is far more likely 
to be published, since anything bought and 
paid for is fairly certain to be put to the use 
for which it is bought. The same can not be 
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said of the contribution obtained gratis. 
Hence my practice of treading strictly the 
paid paths of writing. 

When one regards writing as a business, 
and makes a genuine effort to conduct it on 
proven principles, he will regard each pro- 
duction as a unit to be sold at the highest 
market price. And when he really gets into 
the habit of charging against each produc- 
tion all expense connected with making it 


On 


OW, this whole question of style—well, 


it’s the gist of good writing. There’s 
no really effective writing without it... 


Style is good breeding—and art—in writ- 
ing. It consists of the arrangement of your 
matter first; then, more of the gait; the 
manner and the manners of your expressing 
it. Work every group of facts, naturally 
and logically, as a sculptor works out his 
idea; each group complete in itself. Throw 
out any superfluous facts or any merely 
minor facts that prevent the orderly work- 
ing up of the group—that prevent or mar 
the effect you wish to present. 





Then, when you’ve got a group thus pre- 
sented, go over what you’ve made of it, to 
make sure you’ve used your material and its 
arrangement to the best effect, taking away 
merely extraneous or superfluous or distract- 
ing facts, here and there adding concrete 
illustrations—putting in a convincing detail 
here and there, a touch of color. 

Then go over it for your vocabulary. See 
that you use no word in a different meaning 
than it was used one hundred years ago, and 
will be used one hundred years hence. You 
wish to use only the permanent words— 
words, too, that will be understood to carry 
the same meaning to English readers in 
every part of the world. Your vocabulary 
must be chosen from the permanent, solid, 
stable parts of the language. 

Then see that no sentence contains a hint 
of obscurity. 
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saleable to best advantage, then he can bet- 
ter realize that to keep the grocer, butcher 
and other purveyors to his well-being func- 
tioning, he must sell each manuscript for 
the most it will bring. 


As one phase of business writing, you will 
find it of great value in making more money 
to know exactly what should be charged 
against each production to justify writing 
and selling it. Know where you stand. 


Style 


Then go over the words you use to see if 
they be the best. Don’t fall into merely cur- 
rent phrases. If you have a long word, sce 
if a native short one can be put in its place 
which will be more natural and stronger. 
Avoid a Latin vocabulary and use a plain 
English one—short words instead of long 
ones. 





Most of all, use idioms—English idioms 
of force. Say an agreement was “come to.” 
Don’t say it was “consummated.” For the 
difference between idioms and a Latin style, 
compare Lincoln with George Washington. 
One’s always interesting and convincing. 
The other is dull, in spite of all his good 
sense. How most folk do misuse and waste 
words! 

Freeman went too far in his use of one- 
syllable words. It became an affectation. 
But he is the only man I can think of that 
ever did go too far in that direction. X 
would have written a great history if he had 
had the natural use of idioms. As it is, he 
has good sense and no style; and his book 
isn’t half so interesting as it would have 
been if he had some style—some proper 
value of short, clear-cut words that mean 
only one thing and that leave no vagueness. 

You'll get a good style if you practice it. 
. . . But it’s a high art and must be labor- 
iously cultivated—From “The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page,” by Burton J. 
Hendrick. 
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New Fiction Magazines 


Finding the Verse Markets—Shortening the Length of the Story May 
Mean an Acceptance—T ypes of Acceptable Stories 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 





ND still they come—the magazines de- 

voted to tales of a special type. The 
latest (as I write—there may be another 
tomorrow) is Air Stories, (Fiction House, 
Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York), devot- 
ed to “stories of high adventure of those who 
ride the clouds.” The renewed interest in 
the bird-men, awakened by Lindbergh’s gal- 
lant feat, makes the appearance of such a 
publication most timely. 

And in this connection (speaking of new 
magazines) some publicity recently was 
given to an announcement that Mr. Baird, of 
Real Dective Tales (Chicago) would launch 
in September a new monthly which would 
be open to good stories of all types. That 
was good news, for we have now so few 
magazines using general fiction as compared 
with those which use material of a specific 
and limited sort, that the success of this one 
would seem assured. But a letter from Mr. 
Baird on my desk as I write, says: 

“Publication of the new magazine has been 
indefinitely postponed, but we shall probably 
put it out about January 1. I shall let you 
know as soon as I have something definite to 
report.” 

I hope the postponement will not be to a 
later date than above noted. The success of 
the Golden Book through the publication of 
general fiction (fiction not of any specific 
type) even though it is not original material, 
shows conclusively that there are plenty of 
readers for a magazine of broad Catholicity 
in its tastes, and it hardly is conceivable that 
these readers will be less appreciative of 
good original material than they have shown 
themselves to be of reprints. 

s+ > © © * 


I have had some interesting experiences 
recently in my personal. work, and perhaps 
in them may be found a lesson or suggestion 





for some of the readers of WriTER’s DIGEsT. 

Still comes the ever-recurrent cry that the 
new or unknown writer has no chance. 
Arguments seem futile to convince to the 
contrary; so let us try concrete facts: 

A correspondent sent me a manuscript of 
about twenty-five thousand words. It was 
good stuff. My only criticism was as to 
length. I warned my correspondent that 
this might prove a handicap, for it hardly 
was the sort of material that would warrant 
an editor in giving up that much of his 
space. But the material itself I felt to be of 
a type that would appeal especially to one of 
our leading editors—the editor of a publica- 
tion that is considered one of our most diffi- 
cult markets—and advised that it be tried 
there, although it might not have more than 
a one per cent chance of acceptance. 

My suggestion was followed and the man- 
uscript sent—with a request that it be edited 
down about one-third and returned for fur- 
ther reading. As this is being written it is 
just starting upon its second trip. If ac- 
cepted, the author will receive about eight 
hundred dollars. But whether accepted or 
not, it proves absolutely that the unknown 
writer does have most careful consideration 
—provided he has anything worth while to 
offer—in the offices of our most difficult and 
exclusive periodicals. 

And it proves two other things as. well: 
One, that the material offered must be good 
—and of some original quality. My long 
acquaintance with writers and their work 
has taught me that the majority of com- 
plaints against editors come from writers 
who have not yet proved themselves entitled 
to serious editorial consideration. Two, that 
a writer often needs more than just a good 
story to enable him to get by the portals—as, 
knowledge of editorial policies and require- 
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ments as to space that will be given to mater- 
ial of certain different types. More often 
than many writers imagine, length is a con- 
trolling factor as to acceptance or rejection. 


x * *K kK * * 


A writer who had never sold a manuscript 
sent me a brief horse-race story. It was well 
done, showed intimate knowledge of racing. 
But it contained one serious fault—the 
crooks of the race course won out through 
“doping” the favorite. I told my corres- 
pondent that even in a racing tale, the 
crooked, criminal or vicious element must 
never be victorious. The ending was changed 
and sold for $125. 


* * * * 


Almost every one, sooner or later, under- 
takes to write verse—at least editors would 
seem to be warranted in thinking so from 
the deluge of such that comes constantly to 
their desks. Many writers—and among 
them some who do really good work—com- 
plain that the avenues for publication are so 
limited that there is not much chance, and 
often give up before having made any real 
effort to get their work before editors. 

We have perhaps a hundred journals of 
various types that use—and pay for—verse. 
This does not indicate a greatly restricted 
field. I have before me now a list of fifty 
periodicals, all of good literary standing, 
that use verse. To these easily may be added 
class journals, juvenile, humorous, etc., to 
bring the total of a hundred. 





The one bar to success with many writers 
of verse is that they have not the determina- 
tion to succeed. It would be well for each 


one desiring to enter this field to haunt the 
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news stands, and their public library, and 
examine every publication possible to dis- 
cover if it uses verse. Then make a note of 
the name and address, and the character of 
the work used—or better yet obtain and keep 
at hand for ready reference a copy of each. 

Then when a poem is ready to send out, 
make a list of all to which it seems possibly 
adapted, and go the complete rounds before 
placing it in the discard. 

*k * ok * * O* 

In an article upon the possibilities of fame 
and fortune for the short-story writer, in a 
recent number of The Literary Digest, 
Thomas L. Masson, well-known and exper- 
ienced editor, says: 

“The most 
have never been sexy, but invariably 
sentimental. The love-story is naturally 
the best, and the clean love story has no 
rival for interest.” 


successful short stories 


And Mr. Masson might well have added 
that there is no other type of story for which 
there is so wide a possible field for publica- 
tion, no other type to which so many editors 
are glad to give careful consideration. 

* * *K * * ok 

Without question, a great amount of good 
fiction is now being offered to magazine 
editors, which fails to find place only because 
it is of a type that does not harmonize with 
the general plans of any established publi- 
cation. I have in mind one such story now— 
a great stirring tale of adventure, constructed 
upon a semi-historical foundation, that has 
been returned by editor after editor with the 
notation, “Fine, but not for us. But let us 
see anything more that this writer does— 
along our line.” 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


PLANNING THE EDITIONS 


MAGAZINE which is edited haphaz- 

ardly, from month to month, will 
naturally lack sustained interest and will 
gradually peter out. The only way to 
assure the continued interest of your readers 
by furnishing them with an attractive 
periodical, is to plan the issues several 
months in advance. 


to it. This need not mean monotony, by 
any means. As we stated above, you can 
easily recognize Harper’s Bazaar and The 
Saturday Evening Post, yet in each issue 
you can find much to interest you. There 
is, however, a certain type of story and a 
certain type of article one expects to see in 

each of these maga- 





You should also set = 
a certain style and 
standard which you 
follow in every issue. 
In looking over the 
best-known national 
magazines you will 
notice that each one 
has a distinctive 
character by which it 
isknown. You would 
never confuse The 
Saturday Evening 
Post with The Men- 
tor, or The Ladies’ 
Home Journal with 
Harper’s Bazaar. 
Each has its own 
style, its particular 
standard. 

In the first article 


organs. 











The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


1. Purpose of the Small Magazine 
2. Physical Appearance 

3. Planning the Editions 

4, Handling the Editorial Department to 
5. Engravings and Layouts 

6. Editing the Copy 

7. Editorials and Humor 

8. Sustaining Reader Interest 
9. Distribution of Copies 
10. Budgeting the Magazine 


zines. A fashion 
page in the Post ora 
political article in the 
Bazaar would seem 
entirely out of place. 

Departmentalizing 
is a great aid toward 
setting a style and 
also a help in filling 
your pages with in- 
teresting reading 
matter. If you make 
up your mind to de- 
vote so many pages 


social news, so 
many to instruc- 
tional material, so 


many to feature 
stories, etc., you will 
not be hunting about 
wildly for material 








of this series, I 
spoke of deciding 


upon the purpose of your magazine. From 
that you would naturally be able to decide 
upon a style and editorial standard. A club 
organ which is to appeal to cultured women 
would not have the same style or editorial 
standard as a magazine designed for factory 
workers, the major portion of whom have 
not passed beyond grammar school in their 
education. Therefore, your audience and 
your purpose is your style gauge. Then, 
when you have decided upon a style, stick 


to fill your pages. Of 
course, departmen- 
talizing can be carried too far. If you plan 
a certain subject for each page, and leave 
no space open for special up-to-the-minute 
articles which are bound to come in, your 
magazine will become stereotyped and dry, 
and your readers and contributors will be 
offended if news of interest to them is not 
printed. A certain percentage of your space 
should always be left open for timely news. 
If not sufficient news of this nature is sent 
in to fill this space, you should always have 
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in an emergency file, copy which can be used 
at any time with equal interest. 

An emergency file of this sort will obviate 
the too-constant use of the scissors—a route 
which is sure death to a publication. As 
soon as you begin filling your pages with 
material clipped from other publications, 
you have sounded the death knell of your 
periodical and of your career as an editor. 
If you can avoid the scissors altogether, so 
much the better. If you must resort occa- 
sionally to clipped material, see that it is 
very pertinent to your publication and that 
it has not become hackneyed by too-frequent 
reprinting. 

Apportion your copy fairly. Do not let 
one subject or department overbalance 
others, out of proportion to its importance. 
It is a very good scheme to apportion your 
space over a period of, say, six months— 
allotting so much to each type of material 
you expect to use. 

In stamping your publication with an in- 
dividual personality, covers must be consid- 
ered. Your covers may be varied in subject, 
but there should be some connection, some 
link between them. They should deal, if 
possible, in some way with your company, 
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your product, your neighborhood, 
school, or your club and membership, as the 
case may be. The seasonal or holiday cover 
should be avoided as much as possible. It 
has been done to death, and, besides, we get 
plenty of that type from our national maga- 
zines where they naturally belong. If you 
must use a seasonal cover through sheer lack 
of inspiration or other equally good excuse, 
try to tie up the idea of the season or holiday 
in some way with the group of readers you 
are addressing. Personalize it. In fact, that 
word personalize applies to your entire 
publication. If you can succeed in person- 
alizing it, without making it small or petty in 
tone, you have published a successful paper. 

It is well also to use either photos or 
drawings on your covers; that is, to stick to 
one or the other type. This helps, too, in 
setting a stamp of individuality upon your 
publication. 

If you plan your magazine systematically 
and work as much as possible on schedule, 
you will obviate much of the difficulty that 
is encountered in the editorial field. The 
subject of scheduling will be taken up in the 
next article, which deals with the handling 
of assistant editors, reporters, etc. 


your 





FINENESS IN JAMES’ CHARACTERS 


James’ gospel of fineness, of being, 
rather than of being recognized, and re- 
garded is not one that extends hope to 
the multitude, not one that lies largely in 
the province of will. Aspiration for fine- 
ness does not in James’ cosmos secure 
it. But for all that his is not an im- 
potent message, since it has its balm for 
the chosen few who have their desire for the 
fruits of popularity and materialism though 
they are not willing to pay any price for 
them. It strengthens those who have failed 
in the world’s view with the solace of hav- 


ing by a different and more essential meas- 
ure won. Besides, it chastens, though it can- 
not instruct, the unseeing. It can not give 
them light if it is not in them to see, but 
it disturbs their complacency and admon- 
ishes them of a reach that exceeds their too 
capacious and satisfied grasp. It tempers 
the arrogance of the successful, making 
them aware that there is a measure by 
which they are found wanting. It elevates 
and magnifies a reward that will not be add- 
ed as a crowning glory to cheap and easy 
lives—F. M. Perry, in “Story-Writing.” 
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Hidden Money in Manuscripts 


Selling First Rights Only May Net the Writer Additional Profits 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


ECENTLY a writer who had been sell- 

ing his own fiction extensively to Amer- 
ican magazines discovered a number of his 
stories printed in British magazines. He 
was astonished. How had it happened? 
Through inquiry he found that the stories 
had been resold to the English editors by 
the American purchasers. He found, too, 
that the American editors engaging in this 
traffic had a perfect right to do so, and 
pocket the full proceeds—often a price 
equalling their own quotation to the author. 
This writer, in this way, lost many hundreds 
of dollars because he had been unknowingly 
selling “All Rights” of his manuscripts. He 
learned his lesson. Today every manuscript 
that leaves his desk bears in the upper right 
hand corner, under the wordage estimate, 
the notation, “First American Serial Rights 
Only.” 

All professional writers keep an eye to 
this business of Second Rights, British 
Rights, and others. 

If no notation appears on the manuscript, 
a check in payment for it conveys “All 
Rights” to the publisher, and the author 
parts with it as completely as though he 
had sold a cow or a car. 

First American Serial Rights is the right 
to publish the story the first time in the 
United States. The word “serial” is used 
in the sense of “serial number” and not 
that of “serial story.” After a story so 
marked has been published, Second Amer- 
ican Serial Rights may be sold. British 
Serial Rights, both first and second, bring 
many dollars to American authors. Then 
there are, of course, Book Rights, Syndicate 
Rights, Photoplay Rights, and any possible 
translation rights, besides some others. 

When I was officiating recently as Assist- 
ant Managing Editor of a prominent nation- 


a stroke of extra work. 


al magazine it was my business to go 
through each published issue and mark each 
contribution open or closed. This marked 
magazine was then sent to a literary agent 
in London. Those articles marked open he 
endeavored to sell to British magazines, and 
many of them were sold. This money went 
into the coffers of the magazine. The 
authors of these articles, asleep on the job, 
simply allowed this money to be whisked 
away from them—and legitimately. The 
other authors, the wise ones, who had re- 
tained their foreign rights, sold these rights 
themselves and bought themselves fur coats 
and opera tickets. 

I felt guilty when I did this monthly task. 
One woman was writing a series for us and, 
all unknown to her, this same series was 
appearing in England. She got not a penny 
for the English publication. Another woman 
was doing a series of “correct food” articles. 
The business manager of the magazine 
gathered this series into a neat booldet ; the 
magazine sold the booklet, and became more 
prosperous. Because the dietician failed 
to hold Book Rights to her manuscripts, 
she had no redress. It was her loss. 

For years I have been cashing in on 
British Serial Rights, and so have many 
other American writers. I hazard the state- 
ment that as many American-written stories 
appear in English magazines as British- 
written ones. To a writer whose output is 
large, the income from foreign rights is 
decidedly of a size. I bless the day when I 
first realized this foreign market; for Eng- 
lish money has time and time again buoyed 
up my monthly income from writing when 
hitches occurred in American sales. 

And, most delightful of all, this foreign 
money can be earned by the author without 
When I write a 
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story I make an extra carbon. This I in- 
scribe First British Serial Rights and send 
to an agent in New York, who transfers the 
manuscript to his London office. Soon word 
comes—in most cases!—that the story has 
sold; and later, comes the check. British 
magazines pay on publication or within six 
months. The check ranges from half the 
amount of the American check for the same 
story to sometimes more. And, gratifying- 
ly, some stories sell in London which do not 
sell in America. 

My agent happens to be one who handles 
my British Rights while I handle my own 
American Rights. Some agents will not do 
this. And, good fellow that my agent is, 
he goes on selling stories after I decide, 
sometimes, that they’ve lost their chances of 
paying. This month, for instance, I received 
a check for a story sent over about three 
years ago. 

Let me give you another example. 
time ago my agent wrote me that The 
Sketch, a London magazine of high level 
appealing chiefly to society and nobility, had 
purchased a series of eight of my stories. 
Seven of these had already appeared in the 
United States, the usual prices being paid. 
The English sale brought seventy pounds 
extra from these stories. The stories were 
published, and I was content with the 
check. Not long ago I was astonished to 
find another check in the mail from my 
agent. He informed me calmly that he had 
just sold the Second British Serial Rights 
to the Thompson Company for thirty-two 
pounds. A nice sum, all earned without 
my batting an eyelid! And then, to cap 


Some 


the climax, the agent wrote later that he 
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had sold to a Prague publisher, for sixteen 
guineas, the rights to translate this series 
into Czecho-Slavakian! This performance 
has been repeated with other stories which 
have been translated into Spanish. Ob- 
viously, it pays to look to one’s business. 

Second American Serial Rights form a 
substantial part of the income of a writer 
who writes long stories especially. One 
firm, publishing many magazines, insists 
that it buy All American Serial Rights to 
any story it wants. It claims that the re- 
publication of stories in newspapers hurts 
its sales. I am told confidentially that this 
firm may, under pressure, be induced to buy 
only First American Rights. One very pro- 
lific writer has told me in confidence that he 
obliged the firm to pay him one cent a word 
extra for Second Rights to his stories, and 
lost money on the arrangement. Here, too, 
obviously, is a mine of money hidden in 
your manuscripts. 

Some magazines make special arrange- 
ments with authors about foreign rights. A 
certain fiction group once declined to release 
British Rights to me because they issue an 
edition in England. Short-Stories Maga- 
zine, however, issues a British edition, and 
is willing to allow the author to publish his 
story in Britain before the appearance of its 
own foreign edition (some months follow- 
ing the native one) if he pleases. But some 
magazines insist so rigidly on keeping cer- 
tain rights that, in order to avoid hard feel- 
ings, it is best to sacrifice them. 

Every writer should keep a very sharp 
eye on the story rights he is exchanging 
for any check he cashes. The money hidden 
in manuscripts is his if he is alert enough 
to find it. 
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Finishing Prints for Profit 






When Overhead Should Decide the Writer's Photo-finishing Problem 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


A’ the risk of possible repetition I shall 
try to point out several sides of the 
question of getting prints or enlargements 
ready for the editof. The fact is that to do 
one’s own photo-finishing or to have it done 
by a reliable photo-finisher is a question of 
convenience, equipment and technical skill, 
rather than that either has an advantage 
over the other. In both cases it is possible 
to obtain prompt and reliable results, pro- 
vided the right equipment is used and a 
properly trained person handles the nega- 
tives and makes the prints or enlargements. 
This person may be the writer himself or 
his photo-finisher. It makes little difference 
as long as the requirements of the editor are 
clearly understood by the maker of the print 
or enlargement. 

Although there may be little or no differ- 
ence with regard to the technical results 
between the photo-finishing of a_ skilled 
writer or his photo-finisher, there is likely 
to be a difference in the cost of the work. 
Other things being equal, the writer can 
save money by doing his own developing, 
printing and enlarging. Modern amateur 
photo-finishing apparatus is so compact and 
simple to use that excellent work may be 
done at night in a kitchen or bathroom. 
Even a spare room or closet may be used, 
if no other place is available. If the writer 
is sufficiently expert so that he does not 
waste time or material in the production of 
prints and enlargements for the editor, there 
is no question that doing his own photo- 
finishing is more economical than having a 
professional photo-finisher do it. Further- 
more, if he chooses, the writer can do a 
number of little things which will stamp his 
photographic work with his own individu- 
ality. It may be only a characteristic mark 
in the corner of each print or a little touch- 
ing up or shading which will produce a 
result which in time will become as impor- 





tant to the writer as his signature on a 
manuscript. To be sure, the professional 
photo-finisher, under the personal direction 
of the writer, can do the same things; but 
the cost of each print or enlargement will 
be increased proportionately. 

It may not be amiss to say that in most 
cases the writer is sooner or later confronted 
with the problem of deciding whether it is 
more profitable to do his own photo-finish- 
ing or whether it is of greater benefit to him 
to have the work done by some one else. 
Obviously, for a writer to spend an entire 
evening making six enlargements which 
might net him a dollar apiece, when in the 
same length of time he could write an article 
worth thirty-five dollars, is not good plan- 
ning. In such a case it were better to pay 
a photo-finisher seventy-five cents apiece for 
enlargements and write the thirty-five dollar 
article. 

Let us suppose that there was no need to 
write the article on the particular evening 
set aside to make the enlargement; then, it 
would be better business for the writer to 
make the enlargements himself. In short, 
much depends upon the writer’s ability to 
size up a situation. It might be added that 
not a little depends upon the type of work 
which the writer is doing. If he is not 
pressed for time and can plan his work 
ahead, to do his own photo-finishing will be 
holding down overhead expenses. On the 
other hand, if by employing a photo-finisher 
to save time and to get material to an editor 
a few hours earlier the article is made worth 
thirty-five dollars, the writer will do well, 
in that case, to let some one else make the 
required prints or enlargements. Again, 
I say, it is simply a case of skillful mer- 
chandising. 

Assuming that the writer is living in a 
little hall-bedroom, popularly associated 
with literary folk, it is very likely that even 
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with an indulgent landlady he will find doing 
his own photo-finishing inadvisable. Not 
that it could not be done, in case of emer- 
gency; but the quality of the work done 
would probably suffer. Developing and 
printing can be done wherever a room may 
be darkened and anywhere that a pail of 
clean water and another for washing can be 
had and used with the necessary developing 
tank or trays. 

It is not suggested that the writer do his 
own photo-finishing under unfavorable con- 
ditions. It is very likely that he might waste 
considerable material, not to mention the 
loss of valuable time in certain cases. In all 
probability the writer who is in the hall- 
bedroom stage of his literary career had 
better devote himself to a greater output of 
literary work so that he can pay a good 
photo-finisher to make his prints and en- 
largements for the editorial eye. 

There is one factor which comes into the 
discussion and it may be well to mention it 
at this time. I refer to the not infrequent 
lack of photo-finishing ability on the part 
of the writer. There are some persons who 
simply can not mix anything together suc- 
cessfully whether it be chemicals or the in- 
gredients of an apple pie. They do not seem 
to have the knack to weigh or measure 
things correctly; neither do they appear to 
have a sufficient grasp of the principles in- 
volved to know when a film, print or pie is 
properly done. In such cases, the photo- 
finisher is the man to rely on, so far as 
photography is concerned. The writer will 
save time and money to stop doing his own 
photo-finishing when he finds that he has 
no bent in that particular direction. 

It should be evident to those who have 
been kind enough to follow these little arti- 
cles from month to month that the modern 
method of photo-finishing is simple. In the 
preceding paragraphs it was not my inten- 
tion to create the impression that it was not. 
However, it must be remembered that many 
things are very simple when we understand 
them, but rather puzzling when we do not. 
Generally speaking, most writers will find 
that photographic work comes to them easily 
and that, in it, they will find a welcome re- 
lief and change from using the typewriter. 
























Assuming, for the moment, that my 
reader is debating the question of doing his 
own photo-finishing, let me suggest the fol- 
lowing procedure. Visit the laboratory of 
some local photo-finisher or photographer. 
Ask him for the courtesy of permitting you 
to watch him at work. Note how much 
time, material and equipment it requires to 
make a certain number of prints or enlarge- 
ments. Ask a few questions. Next, write 
to the manufacturers of photo-finishing 
equipment for their catalogs and directions. 
Note the difference in the capacity of pro- 
fessional and amateur equipment, the dif- 
ference in price and what accessories are 
needed. 

\With this information in hand, take an 
evening to think it over. Estimate the prob- 
able amount of literary work there is to be 
done and how much of it is definitely or 
dered and how much must be marketed. 
Then, give yourself a third degree with re- 
gard to your own fitness to do photo-finish 
ing. Are you qualified by training and tem- 
perament to do it? Can you work quickly ¢ 
Have you the use of a suitable room for 
the work without interfering with the rights 
and privileges of others in the family or in 
the house ? 

Finally, 
can make more money by doing your own 
work or by having it done. Each writer has 
If he can reach 


decide for yourself whether you 


his own literary objective. 
it more quickly by making his own prints 
and enlargements, then he should adopt this 
plan. If he finds that by devoting his time 
to literary work he can make more than 
enough tO pay for his photo-finishing, let 
him adopt the latter plan. 

[ believe that literary folk will do well 
to study modern merchandising methods and 
learn that to keep down overhead expenses 
means greater profit in the final result. 
Hence, in this matter of photo-finishing of 
pictures for illustrated articles each writer 
should decide the question for himself. The 
important thing to bear in mind is to adopt 
whichever method will bring credit to the 
writer and which will assure the editor of 
receiving the type of illustrations which he 


requires. 
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Your Characters’ Eyes 






A Study of Eye Color as an Indicator of the Personality 


By FRANK ERNEST NICHOLSON 


HI writer is at loss for any technical 
name for this study. It might be called 
“Ieye-analysis.”” At least it is the result of 
observations that have proved to be both 
interesting and beneficial. 
. And in the midst twinkled two 
gray eyes like stars in a magnitude 
She was affectionate Her thoughts 
were either elevated above, or tranquilly 
settled below. , 

To one who has watched closely—or ana- 
lyzed—the above paragraph, (taken from 
the first story scanned in search of an illus- 
tration) brands that character as a bit unreal, 
a thing we want most to avoid. 

The author of the paragraph describes 
his heroine’s eyes as being gray and then 
He has 
Persons having gray 


gives her an affectionate nature. 
made a sad mistake. 
eves are seldom affectionate. Now remember 
There are, 
however, exceptions to all rules. I once saw 
a chicken with three legs. Then the author 
all but makes a philosopher of his gray-eved 
Wrong again. Usually this is not 
characteristic of persons having gray eyes. 


that we are speaking generally. 


virl. 


Reality being one of the rudiments of 
writing, why not, when inventing 
characters—or transferring them from life, 
give them eyes that are true to their nature. 


story 


Consider your own and the eyes of your 
friends. Select gifted with more 
beauty. Aren’t their eyes blue? And the 
more affectionate, don’t they have brown 
eyes? Aren't they gifted with a more 
pleasing personality, especially the darker 
brown? And there are the gray-eyed per- 
sons whom you will find rather cold and a 
hit reserved. And the black eyes, they are 
the deep thinkers. 


those 


So let us list them: 
A. The cold and reserved—gray eyes. 


3. The affectionate—brown eyes. 
C. The beautiful—blue eyes. 


D. The deep thinkers—black eyes. 


For the sake of argument keep the list in 
mind and compare with the eyes of those 
you meet. The experiment will be interest- 
ing and convincing. Then there are the 
blends. Take the combination of the blue 
and the gray that will be found in persons 
possessing beauty and having a cold and re- 
served nature. The blend of the brown and 
the gray results in a “luke-warm” person. 
And the blend of the brown and the black 
that is the eyes of a deep thinker—an affec- 
tionate person—who most always will be 
found to be of a nervous type. And these 
persons have the more pleasing personalities. 


Now we are ready to go back to the second 
paragraph. Would you say her gray eyes 
were like two stars in a hazy magnitude and 
that she was an affectionate person and a 
deep thinker? Rather, wouldn't she be the 
type of person having eyes of the darkest 
brown? 

Why not experiment. The next 
eyed person with whom you come in con- 
tact, notice that he or she will not impress 


gray- 


you as being an affectionate person, that 
he or she lacks the good looks of your 


blue-eyed friend around the corner. See if 
you can’t name a dozen persons with darker 
eyes that are deeper thinkers. Don’t the gray 
eves of him seem to have a steady, far-off, 
cold ray of unflickering light ? 

It is a big thing, this matter of eyes. Af- 
ter all, the eyes are mirrors of the nature, 
and since we must give our characters eyes, 
why not give them characteristic ones. That 
will help you in carrying out Joseph Con- 
rad’s advice “make your stories clearer than 
reality.” 
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By BLANCHE CASON NAYLOR 


Ow 
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OOKS on “structure” and on “technique,” 
Best authorities on “plot,” 
Found what was a proper “setting,” 
And found also what was not; 
Then I wrote a brarid-new story 
* And re-touched it with great care, 
Putting in a lot of “color,” 
(For the heroine’s eyes and hair) ; 
For “heart interest,” I added 
Sunshine and a purling stream, 
A red-blooded handsome hero, 
Ideal of a maiden’s dream; 
To give “action” then a villain, 
Black-browed and sullen, as per Hoyle, 
With deep-dyed and evil scheming, 
Tangled matters in a coil; 
Came “suspense” and then our hero 
“Climaxed” the rescue of the maid, nee 
And the villain got his deserts ls er 
When “denouément” was made. unna 
When “conclusion” swift was written, 
I sent (telling o’er my beads) 
My story.— After a fortnight — 
“Thanks, but it does not meet our needs.” 
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Technique of Verse Writing 







Article Number Forty-six in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 


“TN poetry sometimes we linger and some- 
times we jump,” says Max Eastman. 
Let all to whom his remark seems a cryptic 
one take heed to the following article. Per- 
haps his next remark will make it clearer. 

“\ spare and naked line has a unique 
heauty—a line like this one of Shelley’s 
without a superfluous ounce for the eye or 
ear: 

‘But list, I hear 

The small clear silver lute of the young spirit 

That sits on the morning star.’ 

But a language that was committed through- 
out to that style would be poor indeed: 

‘Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness !’” 
\Vhat Mr. Eastman is trying to say is that 
even so-called superfluous or silent letters 
have an important function to perform in 
poetry. In reality he says a great deal more. 
The severe restraint of the first selection and 
the warm sensuousness of the second indi- 
cate clearly how wide a range of tonal effect 
is open to the poet who can use it. These 
different effects are concerned only with 
ineter. They derive chiefly from a proper 
facility in the use of alliteration and collita- 
ration, assonance, onomatapoeia, and with 
unnamed, because more delicate, effects of 
sound caused by arrangement and sequence 
of vowels and consonants. 

It takes no very delicate ear to discover 
that the rustling of corn leaves runs through 
these lines of Riley’s: 

The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of 

the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves as golden 

as the morn. 
Less apparent is the equally important fact 
that the choice of words, the use of an oc- 
casional contraction—tossels for tassels, 
raspin’ for rasping—are as much a part of 


in the Writing of Poetry 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 


TONE-COLOR 





the melody as the more obvious effects of 
sound imitations produced through onomata- 
poetic words. 

These words actually help to determine 
the tonal or melodic quality of the poem. 
They are to the poet what choice of an in- 
strument is to the musician. Any one who 
has attended a movie palace knows that 
music intended to be rattled off on a stringed 
instrument like a piano, may sound hope- 
lessly absurd on the pipe organ. The grave 
and sustained tones of the organ are not 
suited for the quick syncopation and rag- 
ging of jazz. 

Without being a particular admirer of the 
kind of poem Riley was writing, I maintain 
that he suited his instrument to his theme. 
He made his tone-color suitable for his sub- 
ject-matter. In other words, he did what is 
essential to every one who aspires to good 
craftsmanship in verse. He did not linger 
when he was supposed to jump. 

Aside from mere weakness in metrical 
construction, probably this failure to suit 
tone-color to subject-matter is the greatest 
technical fault of the average amateur. The 
pity is that it is impossible to help the begin- 
ning poet by direct instruction. We can not 
say to him, “For your particular poem do 
thus and so.” All we can do is to point out 
some of the effects created, and urge him to 
experiment until he develops his own crude 
taste. 

What is it, for example, that gives the 
following lines their rollicking, devil-may- 
care feeling of jollity and good fellowship ? 

Give a rouse, then, in the Maytime 
For a life that knows no fear! 
Turn night time into daytime 


With the sunlight of good cheer! 
For it’s always fair weather 













































When good fellows get together, 
With a stein on the table and a good 
song ringing clear. 
—Richard Hovey 

A good part of the effect, no doubt, is due 
to the intentional roughness of sound com- 
binations. It is necessary to distinguish by 
saying that the meter is perfectly smooth. 
Such sequences as se(z)-t do not make the 
meter rough, but merely roughen the feeling 
of the sound—the quality, the tone-color. 
Important as is the part played by this de- 
vice, however, it is slight compared to the 
effect produced by the combination and ar- 
rangement of masculine and _ feminine 
rhymes. Were all the rhymes to be made 
feminine, the poem would be merely a frolic, 
as is Hovey’s Barney McGee. 

That meter does play its part in tone-color, 
we may see by comparing the above with the 
following: 

“We are false and evanescent, and aware of 
our deceit, 

From the straw that is our vitals to the clay 

that is our feet. 

You may serve us if you must, and you shall 

have your wage of ashes— 

Though arrears due thereafter may be hard 

for you to meet.” 
—Robinson 

We can not say that these lines are unmus- 
ical, but the music is nothing like the rollick- 
ing cadences of the Stein Song. All the 
rhymes here are short, hard, and on one 
sound. The long lines, the insistent beat, 
the unusual meter, and the return after a 
blank third line to the single rhyme sound, 
all give these lines a stern finality entirely 
lacking in Hovey’s lines. 

In neither of these selections is there very 
much or insistent alliteration. Most of the 
vowel sounds are short, and though em- 
phatic, allow much of the stress to be borne 
by the consonants. See the difference when 
the vowels are predominantly long: 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place, and in the sky, 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

—John McCrae 

The sensuous effect of these open vowels is 
much emphasized by the open quality of the 
rhymes. Compare them with the rhymes in 
Robinson’s stanza, clipped off by a hard con- 
sonant. Few of the vowel sounds in Mc- 
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Crae’s poem are repeated ; instead they offer 


a succession of long, but constantly varied, 
open sounds. That we may see how little 
meter has to do with this effect, let us look 
at several lines in the same meter: 
I climbed a hill as light fell short, 
And rooks came home in scramble sort, 
And filled the trees and flapped and fought. 
And sang themselves to sleep. 


—Ralph Hodgson 


The clipped vowels, the stressed consonants, 
the abrupt rhymes, so change the quality 
that we would not think of these lines as 
being in the same meter unless the fact were 


called to our attention. The entire quality 
is changed; it is the same basic structure, 
but the music is written for a different in 
strument, as the subject-matter may or may 
not demand. Looking at the single stanza 
quoted, one might think that Hodgson had 
made a mistake in the tonal effects used. It 
is necessary to read the entire poem to see 
that he was not wrong. 

Sometimes repetition of words and 
phrases plays an important part in producing 
the desired melodic effect. Since Poe is al- 
most invariably cited as the shining example, 
let us look at a stanza by another author. 
Here we have the use of repetition to give 
us the feel of the waves repeatedly driving 
the wrecked vessel toward the land: 

But some he’ll save for a bleaching grave 

And shoulder them in to shore,— 

Shoulder them in, shoulder them in, 

Shoulder them in to shore. 

Bliss Carman 

The very motion of the sea is in the repeti- 
tion, and the very sound of the sea is in the 
sounds chosen to be said over again. 

When melodic effects aim to be truly mus- 
ical in the sense of suggesting the singing 
voice, sound repetitions within the line itself 
tend to create the effect desired. These may 
be of various degree and of varying effect. 
Note the songlike quality in these lines: 

If I were lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone, 
My bed should be of ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne; 
And in my courts should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes flaunt 
Their fins athwart the sun. 
—Walier De La Mare 
The short lines here are marked by one 
internal rhyme or alliteration apiece. Note 
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also the relation of courts and forests car- 





er 

d. rying an echo of internal rhyme from line 

le to line. The effect of these very marked 

yk sound repetitions, at almost regular intervals 
is to emphasize the singing quality of the 
lines. The use of internal rhyme, however, 
may be so much overdone as to produce an 
unpleasantly singsong feeling, as in some of 
Kipling’s ballads, and in parts of Oscar 
Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Goal: 

y With pirouettes of marionettes, 

: They tripped on pointed tread; 

- But with flutes of fear they filled the ear, 

e As their grisly masque they led, 

y And loud they sang, and long they sang, 

For they sang to wake the dead. _ 

“Oho!” they cried, “The world is wide, 

But fettered limbs go lame! 
; And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game, ee 

t But he does not win who plays with Sin 

l In the Secret House of Shame.” 

t \Ve may be able to stand this internal rhyme 


for a stanza or two, but it becomes painfully 
monotonous after a short while. 


Those who teach that poets should not use 
alliteration are trying to impose an unnatural 
restriction on versification. What they prob- 
ably mean, without being aware of it, is that 
the poet should not use alliteration badly. 
\nd what they mean by that is that it should 
not be so used as to grate on their particular 
ear. Two varieties of alliteration at once 
suggest themselves for examples: 

Pale beyond porch and portal 


In fruitless fields of corn. 
—Swinburne 


Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine. 
—Masefield 

The first form tends to repeat one sound 
several times in succession, giving it an 
importance that makes it dominate the line. 
The second, constructed like a chain, makes 
one alliteration melt into another. The line 
may actually contain more alliteration with- 
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out seeming to contain as much. It may be 
more melodic without being so obviously so. 
This form, it seéms to me, is much higher 
art. 

There remains what we might refer to 
as occasional alliteration. Sometimes one 
sound occurs throughout a passage, it may 
occur infrequently, and yet often enough to 
be noticed and appreciated, as does the “1” 
sound in passages of Arnold’s The Forsaken 
Merman, quoted in an earlier article. The 
“1 sound is repeated just often enough to 
suggest the tolling of a bell, as it is intended 
to. .\ rather spectacular example of how a 
single letter may dominate an entire passage 
follows: 

White founts falling in the Courts of the sun 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling as 
they run; 

There is laughter like the fountains in the 
face that all men feared, 

It stirrs the forest darkness, the darkness of 
his beard. 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the crescent 
of his lips, 

lor the inmost sea of all the earth is shaken 
with his ships. 

They have dared the white Republics up the 
capes of Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic round the 
Lion of the Sea; 

And the Pope has cast his arms abroad for 
agony and loss, 

And called the kings of Christendom for 
swords around the cross. 


\Vhile each line has its own internal melodic 
effects, the “r’’ sounds that run throughout 
entirely dominate the passage, growing more 
and more important as line succeeds line. 
Since this is a poem, not only of battle, but 
of battle at sea, a moment’s reflection will 
show the entire suitableness of the effect. 

This article does not pretend to exhaust 
the subject, but merely to offer suggestions 
by which the writer of verse may proceed 
toward a mastery of one of the most import- 
ant tools of his trade. 
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MAKING THE START 


NLY too frequently do writers talk 

about and plan writing something 
worth while without ever getting around to 
the actual doing of it. I know of one au- 
thor who has talked the greater part of his 
life about the novel he is going to write. 
Maybe there are worse things than not 
writing a novel, but the point is that he has 
planned it year after year but never made 
the start. It hasn’t been altogether because 
he couldn't go, either; he just happens to be 
one of those authors who doesn’t start. It 
shows in all other of his writings, and, no 
doubt, has a great deal to do with the fact 
that he never has made much of a success 
in anything, despite the fact that he always 
seems to have excellent plots brewing. They 
just don’t materialize somehow. 

So, not forgetting the importance of the 
strenuous finish, nor of proper planning, it 
especially concerns us to consider our starts 
and make sure that we are not frittering our 
lives away in empty wishing. After all, the 
principal difference between the big-money 
maker and the small-money maker is that 
the former simply carries out his ideas for 
getting ahead, while the latter, perhaps, has 
just as good ideas but doesn’t put them into 
operation. 


THINKING SUCCESS 


T is but natural for the ambitious writer 
to long for recognition as a man or 
woman of literary success. It is very dis- 
couraging when they consider how far they 
still are from the goal of their writing ambi- 
tion. Such mental discouragements are detri- 
mental to their progress, and instead of help- 
ing they always hinder the onward progress 
toward this goal. If these same writers 
would think of themselves as failures, their 
chances for reaching their goal would be 
doubled, yes, tripled. In order to arrive at 
a conclusion as to when a person reaches 


the place where he can consider himself a 
success, let us first know how that literary 
success may be reached. 

Literary success may be attained by any 
person of intelligence, mixed with a creative 
writing talent and imagination. There is 
nothing mysterious about it. It is not hid- 
den far away from the vision of mankind, 
but looks every writer squarely in the face 
three hundred and sixty-five days out of 
every year. Its presence can not be mistaken 
or denied. A writer may be a failure today 
and a success tomorrow. Yesterday’s de- 
feats and failures have nothing whatever to 
do with today’s success. 

AMBITION AND WORK 

NCE we heard a writer say that the 

reason why he had never amounted to 
anything was that he had never been able to 
decide what he wanted to write. And he 
was a well-educated, capable writer at that. 
Just such instances of lack of purpose, of 
some set goal ahead, seem to be responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the so- 
called failures of today. 

A writer must decide upon a given objec- 
tive, and forever strive to gain that end, if 
he is to “arrive.” And it is well to aim 
high, because, after gaining a mediocre ambi- 
tion, it is too easy to “let up” and drift back 
to past standards. 

When the powerful desire to make good 
forces you out of bed early on a cold morn- 
ing, keeps you on the job, rain or shine, 
when you are imbued with a persistent fer- 
vor and have not the slightest thought of 
turning back, then, and not until then, have 
you really got ambition. 

Much is written these days about winning 
success, about thinking success, and being 
successful. All of which is splendid, and of 
real importance in the sum of the building 
that we each must do in order to make life 

(Continued on page 56) 
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fa 
na DeaR Forum Epitor: 
ny [ am just an ordinary free-lance news- 
ive paper writer, a very ordinary one. In the 
is past 40 years or more I have written twenty 
id- or thirty short stories and I’ve sold just four 
id, short stories, very short, in these forty years. 
ce I never have seemed to be able to get on 
of writing fiction, although my friends tell me 
en some of the human interest stories I sell to 
ay syndicates are more or less fictionized. Per- 
e- haps I do make them a bit more colorful 
to than the facts justify; I live in a colorful 
section of the country where it is easy to 
follow the editor’s instructions to “give news 
stories a human interest slant.”’ 
With a lifetime spent in western mining 
- camps, it would seem that I should be putting 
y in all my time writing for such publications 
° as West, Weekly, Western Stories, and 
. others of like character. But strange as it 
R may seem to some, I much more prefer to 
write for the newspapers. 
e 


There are times when there are a lot of 
thrills in the newspaper game, and I remem- 
ber a good many news stories that far sur- 
passed anything the fiction writers ever 
wrote. It will be a long time before any 
weaver of fiction produces anything to equal 
the Lindbergh story. Another newspaper 
classic was the story of the “Unknown Sol- 
dier” written by Kirke L. Simpson, an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter. It might interest 
forum readers to know that Kirke Simpson 
started his newspaper career as a cub re- 
porter in this little mining camp of Tonopah 
in 1906. 

A newspaper writer never gets so old 
that he does not experience a glow or satis- 
faction in seeing his stuff played up on the 
front page. During the recent Weepah gold 
rush many of my stories made the front page 
of practically every daily in the country and 
I would not be telling the truth if I denied 
that it gave me a thrill. 





T HE FO R U 


An Open Market-place Where the Opinions and Experiences 
of Our Readers Can be Brought Before the Literary World 









M 





Most Forum folks, I know, prefer fiction 
and magazine work, but, if they will look for 
them, they will find many opportunities in 
newspaper work. It is simply a matter of 
having a nose for news and keeping one’s 
eyes and ears open. 
Ik. N. RricHarpDson 

Tonopah, Nevada. 


DEAR Forum Epiror: 

The poetical neophyte is often bewil- 
dered by the metrical irregularities of the 
vers libre appearing in nearly all of the per 
iodicals devoted exclusively to the publica- 
tion of verse. He has been taught that 
poetry should conform to some regular pat- 
tern, but the discordance and lack of sym- 
metry revealed in the free verse efforts seem 
to belie this supposition. Not only the ultra- 
sophisticated journals publish chopped up 
prose as poetry—the more conservative jour- 
nals are also guilty. 

Your excellent articles on the Mechanics 
of Poetry are timely and illuminating, and 
should be stimulating to the budding bard 
who has almost decided that rhythm in 
poetry is an anachronism. 

It is natural for the tyro to follow the 
line of least resistance and eschew the tire- 
some rules of scansion and metre, but what 
is the outcome? The poetry journals as a 
rule pay nothing for manuscripts ; and when 
the free verse poet submits something to the 
fiction magazines that really pay money for 
poetry, the result is a rejection. No slovenly 
technique is permitted there. 

So far as I know, Pegasus, 921 Mound 
Street, Springfield, Ohio, is the only nation- 
ally circulated poetry magazine which has 
steadfastly refused to admit verse libre. No 
cacophonous prose masquerading as poetry 
ever enters the pages of Pegasus. The edi- 
tor employs no stereotyped rejection slip, 
and frequently returns manuscripts with a 
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four or five-page letter of friendly criticism. 
3ut who is going to convince the young poet 
that he must learn the technique of verse 
construction before he can hope to attain the 
rugged heights of Parnassus ? 

FREDERICK T. HARRISON 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

The June Wrirter’s DicEst contained a 
letter by Mr. Paul Foster, criticizing my 
article on “The Literary Temperament,” 
which I read with great interest. The atti- 
tude of Mr. Foster is that of many writers 
and it was my object in the article criticized 
to point out the truth to this class of per- 
sons. However, I do not seem to have suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Foster very truthfully says that psy- 
chology has proved that the nervous system 
and brain of man is highly developed at its 
birth. This is so elementary that I did not 
mention it in my article, but took it to be 
understood by all. If we are going to go 
back to the question of heredity in deter- 
mining brain capacity and fitness for any 


particular phase of work, only God and 


Mendell can be held responsible. However, 
the question of heredity is given very little 
importance by the psychologists employed 
by the various vocational guidance bureaus. 
A man is considered as an individual with 
certain physical and mental abilities at the 
time he applies for a job and it would be 
only waste of time to go into hereditary 
responsibility for his brain capacity and 
physical horse power. 

One of Mr. Foster’s mistakes is in saying 
that temperament is woven in the mysterious 
loom of heredity. Brain capacity is deter- 
mined by heredity but the latest researches 
have shown that environment has a much 
greater influence toward determining tem- 
perament than has heredity. 


Writer's Digest 


If Mr. Foster will read deeper into 
psychology, especially the newest studies in 
biological psychology, I feel sure that he will 
come to this opinion. It was not destined 
centuries ago that Henry Ford should be the 
big automobile manufacturer. Thrown into 
a different environment in his youth Mr. 
Ford might have been a successful fiction 
writer, but he would never have made his 
millions in this way as he would not have so 
many thousands of people working for him. 
H. G. Wells does look upon his work very 
much as a trade, even though Mr. Foster 
does not reconcile himself to the fact, and 
despite all the mystery of heredity. Mr. 
Wells with his great energy could very easily 
have become a politician if he had not de 
cided that he could do better work as a pro 
pagandist. 

Of course, Mr. Foster and others of his 
helief can say, despite everything I have 
said, that Mr. Ford is an automobile manu- 
facturer and Mr. Wells a novelist of note, 
and that some forces have determined that 
this should be so. Similar uncontrollable 
forces ordained that Harding should die and 
Coolidge become President. Any argument 
concerning Divine responsibility for this 
would be as sensible as early Christian 
polemics regarding the number of angels 
who could dance upon the point of a needle 

years of talk would establish nothing. 

I can only repeat my statement based 
upon the very best authorities, that a man 
who has high energy and who is not a moron 
can succeed with the craft of literature if he 
will strive hard enough to do so, and that a 
man who has succeeded with literature could 
very probably succeed with bookkeeping, 
photography, teaching, and the other crafts 
which Mr. Foster differentiates so sharply 
from the literary. 

Tuomas H. Uzzetr 
342 Madison Ave., New York. 
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The Rat 

It will be difficult to keep this commentary 
upon the novelizing of the famous stage 
success, “The Rat” from reading like a 
press-agent blurb. Nevertheless, the play 
which owes its success to the cunning work- 
manship of Ivor Novello and Constance 
Collier loses none of its fine finish in its 
transition from stage to novel. Phyllis Bot- 
tome has attempted, and accomplished, the 
establishing of “The Rat” in a more per- 
manent form. 

The novel has all the glamor of the Pari- 
sian settings which are part and parcel of 
the stage success. The vivid description of 
French national character acts as a basis for 
this accurate handling of the well chosen 
eharacters, Odile and “The Rat.”” In main, 
the novel is a highly flavored morsel of the 
seemy side of French life, as it is lived in 
sewers of the Seine. The habitues of the 
Paris underworld are true to life and are 
drawn with the skilled hand of a master 
craftsman. The swiftly moving figure of 
the Rat is constantly upon the screen, unob- 
trusive, and yet impressive with a sort of 
grim deadliness and cold preciseness. The 
real appeal of the novel is the skillful han- 
dling of the exploits of the Rat. 

While the book cannot lay claim to origi- 
nality in inception, it nevertheless does lay 
claim to beauty in handling. The sheer es 
sence of the original play is heightened, not 
lessened, by the deft pen of Phyllis Bottome. 

“The Rat.” Novelized by Phyllis Bottome, 

from the play of the same name by Ivor 

Novello and Constance Collier. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 


What and Why in China 

Whether readers of Paul Hutchinson’s 
“What and Why in China’ will feel that he 
has protracted “the meat of the day’s news” 
from his material of present-day China, will 
depend upon the point of view which they 
bring to its reading. 

The book is an excellent textbook on cur- 


rent Chinese martial activities and is intend- 
ed to dispel the confusion which is caused by 
the daily news dispatches of the Chinese sit- 
uation. 

The author’s definition and explanation of 
the present phase of the Chinese war storm 
is a complete guide to a thorough under- 
standing of conditions as they exist in China 
today. : 

The book opens with an account of the 
start of the revolution in 1911, and the rise 
to national power of Sun Yat-Sen and Yuan 
Shih-kai. The birth of the Nationalist move- 
ment in China shows Mr. Hutchinson’t deep 
knowledge of Chinese politics. Of import- 
ance is the brief discussion of the policy of 
the foreign nations with regard to China. 
The illustrations are well chosen and admir- 
ably amplify the text. 

Incidentally this is the first book of a 
new book publishing firm, Willett, Clark and 
Colby. The company will produce only 
such books that have ample justification for 
public appearance. 

“What and Why in China.” By Paul 

Hutchinson. $1.00. Chicago: Willett, Clark 

and Colby. 


The Immortal Marriage 


After a great deal of ballyhoo Gertrude 
\therton’s famous book, “The Immortal 
Marriage” at last appeared only to find the 
critics and the reading public much divided 
There were those who liked it and 
For ourselves we found 


over it. 
those who didn’t. 
much good and some bad in the production, 
which, after all, are to be taken as parts of 
every book. 

“The Immortal Marriage”’ must have been 
no easy thing to write, but the author has 
risen nobly to the task and created a con- 
vincing, lifelike protrayal of Aspasia, the 
main figure in the tale. There are some 
lovely scenes which show the full extent of 
the writer’s descriptive powers. 

None of the verisimilitude of the story 

(Continued on page 57) j 
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22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Question and A nswer Department 


be answered in this department by the editorial staff of IWRITER’S DIGEST. 


questions and comments to QUESTION AND ANSIVER DEPARTMENT, IVriter’s Digest, 





Questions touching upon literary topics will 


Address all 











Bb. T.—A book of market lists is published 
by the Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. The title of the book is 
“Where and How to Sell Manuscripts.” 


IE. M. C.—Thomas H. Uzzell is the liter- 
ary critic we recommended to N. H. in a 
recent issue of this publication. We are not 
familiar with the criticism service of the 
other critic you mention and can not com- 
ment upon his ability. 

J. F.—The B. B. Service Company, 995 
East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio, Robert 
Thos. Hardy, 55th 42nd St., New York, and 
Laurence D’Orsay, P. O. Box A-1, Hally- 
wood, California, specialize in this type of 
selling service. 

J. \f.—When first publication rights only 
are to be sold, the proper wording of the 
right reservation is, ‘First American Serial 
Rights Only.” This gives the publisher the 
right to publish your article in his magazine 
once. 

A. C. H.—A list of magazines can be 
found in the different market directories 
issued by this and other writers’ publica- 
tions. A course in typing and revising can 
be secured from the Candler System, Inc., 
6343 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Such office ‘supplies as you need can be 
hought from your local stationer. 


Mrs. J. N. O.—The criticism department 
of Writer’s DIGEsT criticizes the lyrics of 
songs, but not the musical settings. A list 
of Music Publishers is being sent you to- 
day. 


L. R.—The following magazines might 


consider your story of the hermit: Adven- 
ture, Spring and MacDougal Sts., New 
York; Complete Stories, Garden City, New 
York; Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York; Munsey’s, 280 Broadway, 
New York; North-West Stories, 271 Madi- 
son Ave., New York; Short Stories, Garden 
City, New York; and Triple-X, Robbins- 
dale, Minn. We would recommend any of 
the New York book publishers as a market 
for your negro dialect poems. Syndicates in 
the market for bi-weekly or daily columns 
for use in small city newspapers are: Ameri- 
can Press Feature Service, 618 W. Onon- 
dago St., New York; Bell Syndicate, 154 
Nassau St., New York; and Hands News- 
paper Syndicate, 339 Fourth Ave., New 


York. 


J. F. C—When submitting poems for 
publication, the notice of right reservations 
is placed in the upper right corner, directly 
under the word estimate. A very compre- 
hensive article on rights, “Copyrights and 
Other Rights,” appeared in the June issue 
of Writer’s Dicest. We call your atten- 
tion to the article, “Hidden Money in Manu- 
scripts,” which appears in this issue. 

M. B.—When you sold the play to the 
producing company you sold all rights in 
your play. You can not offer your play to 
other markets until you receive permission 
from the producing company for such sale. 


J. W.B.—We do not suggest dealing with 
literary agents for this class of material, due 
to the limited market. Newspaper syndi- 
cates will not consider this class of material. 

L. H. B——Why don’t you get in com- 
munication with the editors of the large 
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national newspapers and offer them your 
services as local correspondent. Such news, 
however, must have national interest and 
must appeal to readers not vitally interested 
in your state’s affairs. 


L. P.—The editors of WritTeEr’s DicEst 
inform me that they shall be glad to con- 
sider articles on short story writing and 
other articles of interest to writers. Text 
hooks published by Writer’s Dicest are 
written by recognized literary figures and 
are bought outright. 


L. R.—The title you suggest for a column 
is not too long for a wide-columned paper. 
We would suggest that you select a shorter 
title, preferably a title not longer than six 
words. Newspapers do not keep lists of 
such column names. This department can 
aid you in such matters. 


M. H.—Many authors advise the use of 
a literary agent, while others claim that the 
agent can not sell anything that the author 
himself can not sell. We would suggest that 
you submit your book to a competent critic, 
fellow his suggestions as to revision, and 
then submit it to a few carefully-selected 
publishers. 

G. E.—The magazine which accepted your 
poetry pays on publication. Why not write 
a letter to the editor and ask him about his 
rates. The published wants of this magazine 
do not mention payment for poetry. 


T. H.—There are no text books used in 
connection with the writing course you men- 
tion. By reading this course you will learn 
the fundamentals of successful writing. We 
heartily recommend this literary course to 
all beginner-writers. 


K. 1J.—On paper sized 81% by 11 inches, 
double spacing is the correct form, with an 
inch margin in above and below on every full 
page of typewritten matter. There is no 
standard for the number of words per page 
of current popular novels in book form. 
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The number of words varies with the size 
of the paper and the type used. 


A. E. C.—Since the publisher has mani- 
fested interest in your work, we would sug- 
gest that you leave the matter of selecting 
the material in his hands. Prepare your 
poems on standard size paper, with one 
poem to a sheet. Do not write on both sides 
of the sheet. You may write your own in- 
troduction, but an introduction written by 
your editor friend will lend prestige to your 
book. It will be necessary for you to write 
to the different newspapers and magazines 
in which your poems appeared, and ask per 
mission to use your poems in a book, unless 
you definitely made reservations on your 
original manuscripts. 

C. M. T.—The notation, “All Rights Re- 
served,” will protect your copy when sub- 
mitted for review, prior to acceptance by 
the publisher. 

NV. S. B—While you are not violating 
any of the author’s rights by the publication 
of your poetry, you are not strictly ethical. 
We urge you to write to the author and 
explain to him just what use you are going 
to make of his material. 


A. J. B—When the Paramount-Famous 
Lasky Corporation returned your manu- 
script they informed you that in view of the 
many unjust claims of plagiarism that re- 
cently have been made against motion pic- 
ture producers, they have instituted a rule 
that they will refuse to consider any unso- 
licited manuscripts. They made no comment 
upon the literary quality of your manuscript 
and, in fact, did not read your manuscript 
at all. This motion picture production com 
pany uses adaptions of literary successes 
and will not consider the unsolicited work 
of unknown writers. 


M. J. F—A good sulphite white bond 
paper, 814 by 11 inches, is the correct paper 
Your name should be in 
title page of 


for manuscripts. 
the upper left corner of the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Seeking the Old in Music 


Building the 


Originality Not Wanted in Modern Song Writing 


Popular Song on Familiar Tunes 


By ROY GRIFFITH 


all probability, there has never been a 
writer—or any one else, for that matter 
who has not, at some time, aspired to write 
a popular song. Unfortunately, most of 
these contenders for Irving Berlin’s crown 
seem to overlook the fact that there are rules 
for song writing just as definite as the rules 
for building a house. These rules do not 
constitute a guaranteed success formula, but 
they do help materially in producing saleable 
songs. 

The rules are pretty generally known 
among song writers, but are all too often 
disregarded, even by them. Something 
egotism, perhaps—keeps many from realiz- 
ing that only some one whose name is a 
household word can disregard rules and get 
away with it. A writer with a big reputation 
has “that something’ which is above rules. 
That is how he got his reputation in the first 
place. He can sometimes throw all the rules 
overboard and still the public will eat his 
stuff up. The rank and file can not be thus 
reckless. 

First of all, the ambitious song writer 
must recognize the tremendous importance 
of having a good melody for his song. 
Music appeals to primitive instincts; it 
strikes something fundamental in man’s 
make-up. Words appeal to the mind and the 
mind is one of man’s comparatively tecent 
acquisitions, cosmically speaking. Therefore, 
the most serious attention should be given 
to the melody of the song. 

The rules which should be followed in 
writing the words of a song refer rather to 
form than to content. It is not so much 
what you say in your song poem; the im- 
portant thing is to have a correct grouping 
of syllables which will produce a harmonious 
emotional effect on the hearer. Thus a song 
writer is, so to speak, an emotional carpen- 


ter. He builds a structure of words and 
music solely for the purpose of achieving an 
emotional effect. 

The unpardonable sin in melody writing 
!s an attempt at originality. The reason for 
this goes back to primitive man. Perhaps it 
can be explained most clearly by considering 
the melodies of the hymns of today, remem- 
bering that hymns are written and sung for 
the purpose of achieving an emotional effect. 

The hymns of the Christian church today 
are simply elaborations of ancient chants or 
folk songs. 
humanity itself and they have not changed 
much throughout the centuries. They are 
based on chords and are the simplest form 


These chants are as old as 


of human expression in rhythmic, harmoni 
ous sound. The early Church wanted tunes 
which every one could sing, so they took 
for their hymns. 
Modern hymns are only a development of 


these basic melodies 


the older ones. 

The majority of popular melodies today 
are based on old chants or else on hymns 
which have been developed out of these 
chants. “Missouri Waltz,” probably the most 
popular melody ever written, is nothing but 





LET PROFESSIONALS HELP YOU 





W cize, write, rearrange and put melodies to 
l Also pia nd band a yements. Special 

rations. Send for list of and estimate on 
\ Cw cents for sample of our work. 


c o CHARLES E. COATES 
328 James St., Turtle Creek, Pa. 








SONG WRITERS 

Lyrics and poems criticized for 10c each. 

Can place acceptable ones with professional 
composers on collaboration. 
LEE R. ICE 

Marietta, Ohio 
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a modern setting for an old folk song of the 
Ozarks mountaineers. The basic melody of 
“Margie,” a popular song of a few years 

identical with the melody of the 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” 
“The Love Nest,” has the 
melody “Come to Jesus.” 
is simply “Nearer, My God, to 
“Home, Sweet Home,” 
folk itself 
chant, the 
Reginald De Koven 
“Oh, Promise Me.” 
“Ves, We Have No 


had a melody made up of at least 





ago, 1S 
hymn, 
\nother 
same basic 
lloha Oc” 
Thee” 
of 


based 


song, 


as 


backward. 


one the modern songs, and 


on an older furnished 


material out of which 
built his famous ballad, 
That classic of banality, 
Bananas,” 
seven old tunes. 

little 
idea of using simple, 


different, but following the same 


well-known melodies 


as the basis for new songs, was the trick of 
George M. Cohan when he built “Over 
There” out of bugle calls. 


in writing a popular song, the 


sure that his melody is 


Briefly, 
writer should make 
It is neither necessary nor de- 
of other 


not original. 


sirable to lift the tune some song 


hodily, however. All that is required is to 
take old, familiar strains of five or six bars 
and weave them into a composite melody 


which will be new simply because it is a com 
\Vasn't it 
ereatest genius was the man with the great 


posite. Carlyle who said that the 


est power of adaptation ? 

Combinations and adaptations of old melo 
ies are used in a popular song primarily so 
that people, on hearing the new song, will 


not only find it easy to sing but also easy to 


remember. The use of familiar melodies 
serves another purpose, too—one that is 
strictly psychological. People will uncon- 


with some- 


sciously connect the new song 
thing they have heard before. Having a 


vague impression that they have heard it 
somewhere before, they will get the idea 
that it must be popular. [’verybody wants 


what everybody else wants, and if people 
once get to thinking that others are buying 
they will also want 
This is one way of 


and singing a new song, 
to buy it and sing it. 
achieving popularity. 


(Continued in the next tissue.) 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 
Two verses of six or eight lines and Chorus of eight lines. 
Be ready before 
acceptance 


on piano parts. 
all on "Winter publishers’ 
«m revision, 
) those having piano parts mz 


Reference, 


Dept. W. D., 


ade. 


typed with melody, 
Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST 
LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer and Publisher 


Reduced 
other. song writers for 
Get my advice first. Expert 

$3.00. Advice on selling free 


Thomaston, Maine 








Poems 
ready for publishers’ 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. 
Our work is guaranteed. 


SONG WRITERS 


revised, melodies composed, $3.00. 
consideration. 


for price on piano-parts. 


Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 


Box 53, 


This is 
Will send you 
Send 


Toledo, Ohio 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


successful 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
“March Victorious” 
(Sacred) 35c each. 


recognized 


iarket. Postage. 


“Wings of Heaven” 
95 Rutland Road, 
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composer, will 


and 


rooklyn, New York. 
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ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 

















for Piano, 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


(Brookside), 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and prin by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tent ion. Estimate gladiy furnished. We publish a book containing 

nuch valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 
prepaid 

Established 1876 
THE OTTO & SON CO. 
CINCINNATI ZIMMERMA OHiO 
SONG WRITERS 
FIFTY-FIFTY COLLABORATION 
Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer a 50-50 plan on 
& poe We also make Piano Rolls. We specialize on Ukulele 


Song poems revised, 
Orchestra and Band. 


Copyrights secured, Music ar 
Work guaranteed correct. 


Saiem, Indiana 








We will help you to secure a publisher. 
We ¥v tell you honestly if your poem is right for a song 
Exp udyi FREE Why pay money for criticism? Apply it to 
iking the ‘piano part. 
Qur composers are professionals of national reputation 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 
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SONG WRITERS 
With poems or melodies, send for 
bona fide proposition now. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, III. 








Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BPE BS BPE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 


ments of prize contests in any way involving the 


literary profession, will be found’ in this column 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


In response to a widespread demand, the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation has decided to increase 
the scope of the Prize Essay Contest by adding 
to the two $25,000 prizes already announced, ninety- 
two smaller prizes totaling $7,000. 

This Prize Essay Contest is open to any resi- 
dent of the United States who has reached his 
or her twentieth birthday, and who has not passed 
his or her thirty-fifth birthday. The subject of 
the article is “What Woodrow Wilson Means to 
Me.” All articles must be received at the office 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, in New 
York City, on or before October 1, 1927. No 
articles received after that date will be eligible. 
For complete details and rules governing this 
contest, te “The Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
——s 17 East Forty-second Street, New York 

City, New York.’ 


Paris Nights, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 36 offering a series of prizes for your opinion 
of the gay city, Paris. For the best letters, of 
not more than two hundred words, a first prize 
of ten dollars and a second prize of five dollars 
are offered. All letters should be addressed to 
the Contest Editor. The contest is scheduled to 
close August 20. 

B-B Service Company, 995 E. Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. “Our prize of $5.00 offered 
each month is paid in addition to what the win- 
ning story brings in the market, if it is sold. No 
printed instructions are issued or needed. Your 
story is automatically entered in the contest when 
we receive it for service. You do not pay any 
entrance fee. On all stories sent to us for service 
a reading fee of $1 is required—and this amount 
is all that you can spend on your manuscript with 
us, unless we sell it. But there is no extra fee 
of any kind to have your m: inuscript entered in 
our monthly contests. The prize is offered for a 
distinct and different type of story each —, 
announced in WriTER’s DiGeEst, and is offere 
solely for this reason—to stimulate the flow of 
that particular type of story. The contest opens 
on the first day of each month and closes on the 
last day of the same month. Any writer, any- 
where, will be supplied with our regular service 
proposition upon request, without charge or obli- 
gation of any kind. 

For August the prize will be given for the best 
Cinderella type love story, under 6000 words; for 
September, for the best adventure story, no length 
limit; for October, for the best Western story, 
length limit 7000 words; for November, for the 
best sport story, length limit 7500 words—base- 
ball, track, prize ring, basket ball, racing, etc.; 


and for December, for the best mystery or detec- 
tive story, any length, 





Right now we are looking for good football 
stories; good Western shorts under 7000 words 


with plenty of action, plausible, little or no womai 


interest; or any type that offers sales possibilities 


Modern Homemaking (formerly The America 
Needle woman), Augusta, Maine. Editor, Merto: 

L. Bailey. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a 
year. “We are in the market for short stories 
of 3500 to 4000 words in length. Short verse 1 
also needed. We do not use amateur photographs. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a few weeks 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rat 
of three-fourths to one cent a word.” 


The Eagle Scout Magazine, T79 Twelfth 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. William White, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We are in the market for articles between 700 
and 1500 words in length, dealing with Eagk 
Scouts or boys between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty. Articles telling of experiences or achieve- 
ments of Eagle Scouts with photographs, and 
articles from an authoritative source on season 
able sports are wanted. Interviews with prom 
inent men on scouting questions or with men who 
have something to say of vital interest to boy 
are desired. However, since most of our scout 
ing material is furnished by scout correspondents, 
our most urgent needs are along the above lines 
Poems are accepted; also photographs along wit! 
articles. Manuscripts are reported on withi 
forty-eight hours. We do not as yet pay for 
material accepted.” 








Popular Aviation, 608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, H. W. Mitchell. Issued 
monthly. “We are in the market for short arti 
cles from 500 to 3000 words, preferably with illus- 
trations, on aviation. The subject matter should 
deal with inventions, news, late developments, 
and should be non-technical in character. We can 
also use a limited amount of material dealing 
with individuals known in the flying field. High 
class, semi-humorous experiences (must be au 
thentic) can be used to a limited extent. We are 
also willing to consider fiction. Our rate varies 
from one-half to one cent a word, depending on 
the character of the accepted material. Illustra 
tions will be paid for separately.” 

The Woman’s Viewpoint Magazine, 110 W. 
{2nd Street, New York City, has temporarily 
suspended publication due to a reorganization. 

The Will-o’-the-Wisp, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Escanaba, Michigan. Editors, C. Hjalmar Nelson 
and J. Gunnar Back. Issued quarterly; 20c a 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Mail the coupon for our new book, the Writer’s Guide. It tells you 
how to plot a story or play—how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


CORONA will help you to success 


o experienced writer knows that manu- 
scripts must be typewritten—and most writers 
prefer Corona to other typewriters. 


Corona is convenient, easy to carry anywhere, 
yet it is as complete as a big office machine—and 
it is the only portable with a twenty-year record 
of proved durability. 





Buy on easy terms 


Get your Corona now. Pay for Mail the coupon now for further 
it as you use it. Your dealer will particulars and a free copy of our new 
gladly arrange monthly payments book, the Writer’s Guide, which tells 
and will accept a used typewriter, you how to plot a story or play and how 
any standard make, in trade. to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
817 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The Writer’s Guide 
—and complete information about Corona. 


IID 6.05 6 5.084645 444604664 SVEERODTESD OE AESRESERION SRO TECIOES ESD 





 . See ere typewriter. I should like to know its trade-in value.... 














RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FoR WRITERS OF 


SHORT STORIES - NOVELETTES 
SERIALS - ARTICLES - PLAYS - ETC 


NOTHING TO SELL BuT 


‘SSELLING SERVICE” 








We sell no Instruction 
Courses—No Typing Ser- 
vice—No Criticism or Re- 
vision Service. You can- 
not spend more than $1.00 
on any double-spaced, 
typewritten manuscript 
with us—unless we sell it 
for you. Chas. Roy Cox, 

aE our postor-in-Chief, has 
helped others, and can help you. You owe it to yourself to 
consider our service proposition, and to compare it with 
others. Instruction Circular sent free to any writer. Address: 


THE B-B SERVICE Co. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 


The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both phe otoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
400 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 














PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 





Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 


RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books attractive- 
ly. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete print- 
ing and publishing service for writers including sales 
assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY 
of our book “‘Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 13 Years. 336 So. Broadway. Los Angeles. Dept. 22 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





Writer's Diges 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


copy; 75c a year. “We are in the market for 
short articles, short stories, and poetry. Stark 
realism, sardonic cynicism, and ultra-modernism 
is what we want. Copy should present realistic 
and idealistic impressions of life. Length limit 

1200 words. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a month. No payment is made for material ac- 
cepted,” 

Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. Nelson 
Morris, Editor. Issued monthly; l5c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We are overstocked at present, 
_ use articles of 1000 to 2000 words on political 

nd economical questions. We do not use photo- 
toa and very seldom use poems. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week, and payment is 
made on acceptance.” 

America’s Humor, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, E. L. Fogelsonger. “We can use 
short stories of from 1000 to 3500 words of a s« 
timental or humorous nature ; humorous articles of 
150 to 500 words recording some clever incident or 
observation; jokes, original and clean, written on 
a separate slip of paper, size 4x9 inches; poems, 
short and especially funny; titles or suggestions 
for drawings; and cartoons and art work. ll 
drawings may or may not be accompanied by a 
joke. Material submitted must be accompan ried 
not only by return postage, but also by a sel 
addressed envelope if the writer wishes it to ra 
returned. Rejected material not so prepared will 
be destroyed. We are now paying upon accept- 
ance, at the rate of one cent a word for short 
stories and humorous articles; 25c a line for 
poetry; $1.00 per joke; and $5.00 a column for 
cartoons and art work.” 

Everygirl’s, The Magazine of the Camp Fir 
Girls, 31 East 17th Street, New York City. Mary 
Squire, Editor. Issued monthly, except July and 
August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in 
need of some short stories, of 1500 words ot 
less, of interest to girls of high school age; 
stories of mystery, adventure, travel; costume or 
period stories; dog stories; and stories with girl 
and boy interest. We are also interested in crait 
articles showing new and interesting develop- 
ments along the line of things girls can make to 
wear, for their room, gifts, etc. Poems are also used, 
but only those submitted by members of the or- 
ganization are accepted. We have very little need 
for photographs. Manuscripts are reported o1 
within three weeks, and payment is made three 
weeks after acceptance.” 

The Remington Co-operative Syndicate is i 
the market for poems, skits, satirical sketches, 
original humor, epigrams, book and play reviews, 
and other material suitable for use in a daily 
newspaper column. Send samples of work and 
ten cents in coin, for directions and co-operativ: 
sales plan, to L. T. Remington, 500 19th Avenue, 
Rock Island, II. 

Every Child’s Magazine, 416 Arthur Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. Editor, Grace Sorenson. Issued 
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$1.50 a year. “We can use 
a few exceptionally good stories for boys and 
girls between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years. We do not publish animal stories and 
only an occasional fairy tale. Illustrated travel 
stories are acceptable. Length of stories should 
not be over 2000 words. We do not solicit work 
from amateurs. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a month, and payment is made on publi- 


monthly; 15c a copy; 


cation. 

Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Building, 
Louisville, Ky. Editor, John H. Sutcliffe. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We are inter- 


ested only in fiction of 3800 to 5000 words. Only 
typewritten manuscripts are considered.” 
Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New 
York City. W. J. Kennedy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for non-technical radio articles; clean, 


wholesome short stories; articles on home eco- 
Sn and articles of general interest for the 
home and housekeeper. We can not use poetry. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
cent a word.” 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. Editor, William Nelson Taft. Issued 
semi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 
interested in feature articles of 1500 to 2000 
words dealing with large stores (must be named) 
that have solved some problem which is com- 
mon to a number of other stores—advertising, 
credits, collections, delivery, display, salesman- 
ship, employment, etc. Articles of this kind must 
be accompanied by at least one good photographic 
illustration. We are also in the market for good 
retail photographs, accompanied by short cap- 
tions, suitable for use in our rotogravure section. 
We use no fiction or ‘inspirational’ articles. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within ten days, an d pay- 
ment is made on ‘acceptance, at the rate of one 
cent a word and $3.00 for photographs.” 
45 West 45th Street, New 
York. Editor, Mary Fanton Roberts. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year., “We are 
especially interested in homes, their construction, 
style, fittings and furnishings, gardens, and occa- 
sionally some art. Literature and the style is 
considered in a minor way. Photographs are de- 
sired, but only the best. We do not use poems. 
Manuscripts are reported on as soon as possible, 
and payment is made on publication, rate depen- 
dent on character and quality of article.” 


Arts and Decoration, 


College Stories Magazine, Forest Hills, Long 
Island, N. Y. Jean Lawrence Miller, Editor. 
“We are in the market for strictly ‘college stories’ 
of approximately 3000 to 5000 words, and for 
novels of the same character of about 75,000 to 
100,000 words. Stories do not have to be cen- 
tered around the campus necessarily, but the main 
characters must be college men and women. Not 
only are we desirous of receiving glamorous and 
romantic stories, but also sport and adventure 
Articles about subjects related to col- 
lege are also welcome. These should be about 
(Continued on page 50) 


stories. 


























































“1 have examined the volumi- 
nous text-books of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, pre- 
pared under the supervision 
of Clayton Hamilton,and have 
come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the subject is 
about as fully covered as is 
within mortal achievement.” 


FO ce 


Gertrude Atherton, author of the great novel, 
“The Immortal Marriage.” 


Prevent those 
hundred false starts 


Must you write and rewrite ... and when 
your story has come back, still rewrite? Try- 
ing to make those characters other than thin, 
spineless little ghosts. To make them alive, 
warm, complete!—doing romantic things 
naturally and with a feeling. Mary, for in- 
stance, going plausibly with a white, mocking 
face to the well and dropping a shining object 
into the soundless water . . . and old Miriam 
spying so! 





It isn’t easy to make a story luminous and 
living. But the Palmer Institute can help you 
do so without a falter. 


Authentic short-story training. Endorsed 
by Gertrude Atherton, Rupert Hughes, Kath- 
arine Newlin Burt, Jim Tully, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Jesse Lynch Williams, Charles 
Kenyon, Frederick Stuart Greene, Alex 
McLaren, Julie M. Lippmann, Carl Clausen. 
Read what some of our Palmer students say: 

“The McFadden publications have accepted two 
more of my stories in the last two months, one for 
$146, the other for $240. This makes four stories 
I have had accepted by McFadden’s. . . . The Palmer 
Course has béen invaluable in my writing.” .. . Mrs 
Evelyn Landers, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘Mine was one of the prize-winning, real-experience 
stories in the Blue Book Magazine—with a check for 
$100. Power and luck to the Palmer Institute!” . . 
Charles J. Cochran, Phoenix, Arizona. 

“My story ‘Isle of Romance’ brought me $80 from 
True Romances. Up till December I had never sold a 
story; now I have had four checks in the last five 
months.” . Myrtle E. Gage, Champaign, Il. 

“Two Worlds Publishing Company, which publishes 
magazines containing poems and _ stories by pe 
Lawrence, James Joyce, Ezra Pond, G. B. Shaw, just 
accepted a story of mine, in a sophisticated and erotic 
vein.” . . . Anna Kulique Kramer, New York City. 

“T won the $500 prize in the recent McFadden True 
Story Contest. The Palmer Course has more than 
helped me. Eleanor V. Tower, Los Angeles, Cal. 





PALMER INSTITU TE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-V, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Please se ae" me, without obligation or expense, infor- 
mation about your course in 
C1 Short Story Writing 
(] English and Self-Expression 
(Each course is complete in itself) 











All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and MARKET 
BOOKS of the better class. Such as Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Family Records, Plays 
and Verse. Limited and De Luxe Editions. 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets and Brainy 
Things of the Unusual Kind. In Association 
with a Modern, Fully Equipped Plant. 















Enquire at: 

The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated, 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle, 
“New York’s New Centre” 

Telephone, Columbus 2998 for an appointment. 


Estimates Promptly Furnished — 

























Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 

If you have the proper natural qualities of mind 

then under Dr. Burton’s training you will be able 

to succeed in Short-Story writing. Send for this 

interesting Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 

frank opinion. Also $100 Prize for Short Story. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Dr. Burton 433 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











EE 


$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
































WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
(Endorsed by editors) 
offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Hussarp, 
150-60 Deer St., Howard Beach, Long 
sare mm 2. 











AUTHOR’S AGENCY 


Marketing of stories on stamp and commission basis 





a specialty. Revision, typing and collaboration by 
successful authors. Syndicate service at a cent a word, 
P. BROOKS HOUSTON, Author’s Agent 
Vandalia, Mo. 




















+ 7 > 
ny UML OAY 60 <0 | al MEK: © ONNY 00 LO 
Fiction and Articles of all kinds wanted for marketing. 
Only material with a possibility of sale cepted. Criti- 
d collaboration and a typing service that is 
ENT! 
Write for particulars and samples. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
4247 BOYD AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Writer's Digest 


STUDYING THE MASTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


this way.” When this man began trying 
to market what he wrote, he found compara- 
tively little difficulty in selling the manu- 
scripts. No editor for a moment felt that 
they were anything but original with the 
writer. This man was not imitating any one 
else in any respect. As a matter of fact he 
was sometimes more original than he realized 
in spelling the words he used. 


The point here, however, is that he was 
himself. He had something to say and he 
said it in much the same manner as he would 
have said it had he been talking face to face 
with his readers. Those who read what he 
wrote felt that they knew him. 

When one puts himself into what he writes, 
when he is himself while he is writing, he 
is much more certain to attract attention and 
to gain a following of readers than he is 
when he strives to make an impression by 
doing something some one else has done. It 
is sincerity that counts in the long run more 
than polish. 


Others are stirred only to the degree to 
which one’s self is put into what one writes. 
The first attempts may not be finished works 
of art but study and reading will polish off 
the rough places if one keeps at it and keeps 
putting himself into what he does. It is 
after all one’s self that counts most in the 
end. We read the great authors of the past 
because they were not like other authors. 
The more we read them, the more we feel 
we know them. They were themselves. 
They were not imitators of some one else. 
If there are any of their works that fail to 
live it is because these particular works too 
greatly resemble something done by others 
before them. Permanent literary fame is 
won only when one puts one’s own self in 
his writings. 


STEPPING-STONES 
If failures are but stepping-stones to fame, 
Ascending to Ambition’s mountain tips; 
Did authors who have won an honored name 
But build the stairs with their rejection 
slips? 
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RING LARDNER 

(Continued from page 11) 
“It is early enough yet. I can put in plenty 
of time as it 1s.” 

My eyes, following his, rested on the tall 
in an angle of the lounge. “It can’t 
he only fifteen minutes after ten?” I ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

“It seems to be exactly that,” Mr. Lard- 
ner corroborated the phenomena, while the 
clock, as though to further vindicate its re- 
liability, chimed the quarter hour. 

“It might be any time at all as far as | 
am concerned,” I conceded. “I feel as 
though I had been around the world. All 
of the things that have happened, couldn't 
have come to pass in less than forty-five 
minutes,” and receiving a look of inquiring 
encouragement I rapidly outlined the mar- 
velous marathon of the morning. 

“You have a good story there. Why not 
tell it?” Ring W. Lardner, accredited mas- 
ter of the humorous short story, 


cle ck 


suggested. 
“You may send me a copy—if you want 
Great Neck, 


to—. The address is Long 





men for $200.00. 
it. 
“y 


(or can you?) that I'm happy about it.’ 


their work. 


he didn’t believe in me, was willing to take a chance. 


“No 
If you won’t think | am trying to 


considering what | not only didn’t know, but didn’ 


the lip of a a: vice by a frayed rope, ended a letter: 


selling several others. 


me otherwise. 
anyone seriously interested. 


Stories, etc. 


Writers,” which I’d be glad to send you. 


342 Madison Avenue 
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aus SINCE APRIL 1925 sume 


I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
editoria] requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES :—Prose, 45c per thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, lc per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney. Neb. 















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 






















YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 








“A WELL TYPED MANUSCRIPT IS 
HALF SOLD” 

I do neat, prompt work at 

I furnish one 

Five years’ ex- 


Let me do your typing. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c a line. 
carbon copy, and suggest a market. 
perience, 

J. MARSHALL PORTER 
x FD: Be, 1, Cumberland, Md. 








A Case of Successful Collaboration 


you would like to know whether or not I really 
student and follow his progress under my guidance. 
than two months, a writer from Washington, D. C., whose letter, received this morning 
‘“‘The first story | plotted and worked over by your methods, to go out from this office, this morning brought me a 
You may remember | told you | had a chance to sell a yarn to a Masonic paper but that | couldn't 

Well, | did plot it, did write it, did ell it. and had a dandy nice letter from the Editor about it. 
would never have written this story this way, or any way, if it hadn’t been for you! 


The first line of the first letter I received from this author was: 
in answer to an ad of mine saying that I could frequently help authors who were having difficulties with 
His letter explained that while he had sold fiction for a number of years he had been ‘in a 
well for over a year” and hadn’t sold, even to editors who were his friends. He was desperate, and, though 


1 discovered that he had lost confidence in himself and in life as a subject for fiction. 1 pointed out 
his difficulties and sent him a copy of my book, “Narrative Technique.’’ He ordered a second copy, that 
he might have one at home and one in his office. After 


book | ever read has been more a revelation to me of new ideas than yours—I say this in the utmost sincerity. 
be complimentary, I'll tell you that for the writing idea it was to me what 
Herbert Spencer was to all my ideas of philosophy when | first read ‘First Principles.’ 
{ know anyone knew, | could ever write fiction at all!’ 


After two weeks more of intensive work this man, 
“| haven’t had so much joy in work in years, as I’m getting out of this struggle under your red pencil and corking 
book. And ' Must didn’t know that my brain could be teased into doing the, to me, strange things you are making it do!” 


Within the next week he had written of his $200 sale, and, as I write this, he is in serious danger of 


I have tried to let extracts from this author’s letters tell the story, as I would not expect you to believe 
This and much other similar correspondence is on file in my office, and can be examined by 


Other students’ stories have sold recently to Harper’s, McClure’s, Triple X, Short Stories, Complete 


You can learn more about my methods of teaching by reading a little pamphlet, “How I Work With 


THOMAS H. 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and 
elsewhere, Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


help writers to sell you should pick out some onc 
Let me give you the history of a student of less 
, began: 





You can’t imagine 






“I DON’T BELIEVE IT!” and was 





reading “‘and re-reading” it he wrote: 





The amazing thing to me is that, 


who had written that he felt himself hanging over 















UZZELL 


New York City 
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FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., biases. ta Ga. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


We operate a special sales service for authors and 
writers. There is a market for every good manu- 
script and we find that market. You will find our 
service of real value to you. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling manuscripts. Write for 


particulars, 
R. GORDON COMPANY 
211-213 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 














you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre e ol ott express your thoughts, write for 
Dr. Would 


a free copy of “How Johnson 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preterred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 








WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 
My service will help you market your work. Manuscripts criti 
cized, revised, and correctly typed for publication. Market advice 
and Manuscript Mailing Service; also a special Short Story Manu 
script Sales Service. Full particulars sent free. Write today. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
Dept. 4, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 








For a short time we will examine, criticise 
and revise some of your work, tell you exactly what 
your drawback is. We have expert typing service. 
Let us see what you have, and maybe we can help you. 


BUREAU OF CRITICISM 
Box 148, Jerome, Ark. 


Learn 
otosrenyy 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly 
during spare time. Also earn while you learn. 
No experience necessary. New easy method. 
Nothing else like it. Send at once for free book, 
Opportunities in Modern Photography and full 
particulars. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 736-C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 
“500 words. Good poetry is also in demand. Thx 
tone of our publication is distinctly clean, and all 
contributions should conform to this standard 
Our rates are up to one and one-half cent 
word, payable on publication.” 

Judge, 627 West Forty-third Street, New York 
City. Editor, Norman Anthony. Issued weekly; 
l5c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for short jokes, epigrams, short verses, para 
graphs, and humorous rticl 
over 390 words long. Prices range from $2 to 
$5 apiece for short jokes and paragraphs, a1 
two to three cents a word for the longer material. 
We also need humorous drawings of all kinds 
and in any medium, but preferably pen and ink 
Drawings should always be mailed flat and ri 
turn postage enclosed. Prices range from $10.0!) 
to $75.00, according to the size of reproduction. 
Some cartoon and humorous ideas are wanted 
and from $2.00 to $10.00 will be paid for eacl 
idea accepted.” 





les or stories, not 





Luggage and Hand Bags Magazine, 1181 Broad 
way, New York. Editor, Landon Ford. “We 
will be interested in seeing photographs of any 
unusual advertising displays and printed matter. 
All this material should be of a nature to assis 
the retail luggage merchant, and must be orig 
inal. We will pay from $3.00 to $5.00 for eac 
photograph submitted with caption describing 
the use of the display. We are also interested 
iil seeing paragraphs and short articles, prefer 
ably not over 5000 words, dealing with the reia 
u 
i 





ggage m erch ant’s problems and with some ot 
lis methods of date business. All articles must 
ye authoritative and must be drawn from actual 
experience. Additional payment is made fi 

photographs accompanying these articles. Our 
rate for photographs and articles varies, but ma 

be definitely stated as one cent a word.” 


I 
hi 
be 


| 


Youth's World, American Baptist Publicatio 
Society, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
Owen C. Brown, D. D., Editor-in-chief. ‘Ours 
is a paper for boys of thirteen to sixteen years 
of age, and is in the market for stories and arti 
subject of interest to active, health, 

Stories should average 25(4) word: 









cles on at 
minded boy 








or less An occasional serial of four to eight 
chapters is used. General articles should not 
exce ed 10600 words, and shorter ones are pre 
ferred Interesting photographs with brief de 


scriptions are also accepted, and short artic! 

of a serious character, 500 words or less. Manu 
scripts are paid for once a month, at the rate of 
$4 to $5 per 1000 words.” 

The Communist, 1113 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Max Bedacht. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of a serious nature on social science 
written from a Marxian point of view. We are 
particularly interested in American economic, 
political and ideological developments as analyzed 
from that viewpoint. We do not use poems or 
photographs.” 

The Drama, 59 East V an Buren Strect, Chicago 
Ill. Theodore B. Hinckley, Editor. Issued 
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monthly, from October to May; 50c a copy; $3.00 \y 
a year. “We are in the market for one-act plays \ 

for amateur production, and interesting 
of 1000 to 3000 words on all phases of 
of the theater. Photographs are also accepted. 
Manuscripts are reported on within one ‘month. 


We do not pay for material accepted.” 


The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Maurice R. Robinson, Editor; Kenneth M. 
Gould, Managing Editor. Issued fortnightly ex- 
cept during summer months. The Scholastic is a 
ational high school magazine, used ate in 
English, history, and civics classes as a supple- 


mentary text. All material submitted 
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articles Here is a a argain—a genuine L. S. Smith a (the 
only ba a t r made) a e Low- 
the art est Price Ever Oilered and at small monthly 





Fig impro All the 
rovements; 
est quality 


' Send No Money 1 — 
Without delay or tape, we'll send 
pewr! riter for a 10 day FREE isl 
FREE Tyvewriting Course, Tools, Water- 

f Coverif you at now. wa now for 
Boecial Offer ahd f tree typewriter manual, 












a uilt;guaran- AFTER |1O DAY 
teed forS yrs. Bi*13 aa -i7 Ne 





Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 
408-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicage | 








must be Manuscrip 


idaptable to this purpose. We publish short mill Bond 


stories chosen to represent the work 
vell-known contemporary writer. Ve 











no ‘success’ or ‘advice to young people’ 


\ \ 


of some 


ys are chosen in the same way. We buy short, 
ginal articles on literary, artistic, dramatic, 

storical, sociological, governmental, industrial, 
scientific, travel, or humorous subjects. We want 


tuation, pa 
uaranteed, 


AUTHORS 


ts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
ragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 

50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 


rse_ and IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 


538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








articles. AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


e offer annual prizes, known as the Scholastic I will type 


your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 


\ward, in fifteen different classes, including the for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 


\Witter Bynner Scholastic poetry prize, open only 
5 I h j 


to — and ita = ree — retain me; Hf you don't Mie Gne—iee me. 
neth im s trom oWV t ) words. e uy 
a ee, ee JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
photographs to accompany articles, and pay at a 5733 Holden St Pittsburch. P 
minimum rate of one-half cent a word, first of id en, a. 
month after publication.” — ———————_—_—_—_— SSS, 
An Efficient Typing Service under the 
Occult Publishing Company, 108 Dudley Street, honest supervision of an experienced 
Boston, Mass. “We are in the market for book writer. The rate is 75c a thousand words; 
uiuscripts on subjects of Occultism, such as including a good quality of paper, one 
\strology, Fortune Telling, etc.” carbon copy and all minor corrections. 
G. R. WETHERELL, 
Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 West 57th Street, | P- O. Box 5, Lancaster, Ohio 


New York. Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
irticles with or without illustrations ab« 


“We use 





10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 














Issued 








ut such 





TYPING 


general subjects as theatre aesthetics; specific Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
articles about producing proofs or current ten- scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
dencies; and news and comment on the theatre rato. 
the world over. We also accept photographs of OLIVE JORDAN 
current and old productions, designers’ sketches, r 

2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, IIl. 


(Continued on page 54) 














on writing during the Summer? 17 


Perhaps you would like me to 
longtime friend and associate, T. C. 
give the same thorough criticisms 
finger in the pie. Between us we 
at your service! 


for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 


editors. The rate for this service is found 


ante FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-Ib., 
line. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 





“Dear Mr. McQueen,” a noted editor writes mie, “Ca 
‘he big fellows are i 
and all the unknown writers stand a much better chance.” 


help you this year, 
O’Donnell, formerly 


‘‘Summer is pay time for the new writer; it gives all 
unknown authors and poets their big chance’ 


n’t you urge your friends to keep 
nclined to loaf in warm weather, 


with the service founded by my 
editor of the Writer’s Digest. I 


that made him so popular; and he still has an advisory 
have forty years’ experience in the editorial field 


by adding 50 per cent to the r. 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—specia] rates 


RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 


ates for criticism. 


bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 


All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


FREE: When you send in your manuscript, ask for my list of unusual helps for writers. 
106 East Fourth St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 













































































FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS k 


Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 

(Established 1917) 


207 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 
Hollywood, California 

















FOR SERVICE I LEAD 
Manuscripts neatly typed, including extra first and 
last page and one carbon copy. 

FOEMS A SPECIALTY 
All work at lowest rates, A trial will convince you. 
THE DE-REA SERVICE 
854 W. Marquette Rd. Chicago, Ill. 














NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 
A E have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 


porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 











Manuscripts accurately revised and criticized in 
detail by an experienced author, 50 cents per thou- 
sand words. 

ELOIS FELICIA ELDEN 
Author of ‘“‘Snappy Western Stories—$1.00 a copy. 


A. B. University of California 


430 So. Clark Drive, 


Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, Calif. 














Writers — 


The editors of WRITER'S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 
which deal with some phase of 








authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 





all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Writer's Digest 


WORKING WITH WORDS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Another very important principle of good 
literary style, that beginning writers fail to 
grasp, is that the detail selected and the 
method of its presentation should appeal 
more to the senses than to the mind; such 
detail, in other 
feeling rather than a thinking response in 
the reader. If you will consider this fact, 
analyze effectively passages 
with it in mind, and experiment patiently 
with it in your own writing, 
unexpected improvements in your literary 
finish. 

A good working rule for making this kind 
of sensuous appeal is to try deliberately to 
write passages which appeal directly to as 
many as possible of the five senses: sight, 
hearing, smell, touch, taste. There are very 
few settings that can not be made to appeal 
to all these senses. If you can’t remember 


words, should arouse a 


in good stories 


you may work 


such an appeal, it is because you have not 
disciplined your observation. 

Reread Poe's Fall of the House of Usher 
and you will see how an artist forces words 
to appeal to his readers, to bend every one of 
their senses to his end. 
much can be crowded into one short sen 
tence, there is De Maurier’s famous de 
scriptive phrase of Old Paris: “Oh, that | 
could whistle an Old French smell!” 


And to show how 


You may doubt the possibility of making 
much use of taste in your descriptions. 
Keats did not hesitate to use this appeal, as 
witness his lines: 

Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 

Of incense, breath’d from sacred hills, 

Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 

Savor of poisonous brass and metal sick. 

The greater the artist, whether he be pros¢ 
writer or poet, the more you will find this 
same appeal to the senses in descriptive pas 
to name 
but one example, comes very close to appeal- 
ing definitely to all five senses in four lines: 


sages. Keats, in another passage, 


And the hyacinth purple and white and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft and intense 

It was felt like an odor within the sense. 
Adjurations such as the above call for an 
amount of time and, if you attempt 
your rate of production 


immense 
to carry them out, 
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will be slowed down for a time. To see the 
necessity for these concerns is to realize 
that fiction writing is an art and a difficult 
one. To abandon it or grow discouraged, 
however, because it is difficult, more difficult 
than you at first imagined, is to admit that 
the soul of neither the genuine artist or the 
worthy craftsman is within you. The ability 
to find pleasure in overcoming such obstacles 
is, | suppose, the best part of the gift com- 
monly called “talent.” “Genius,” to quote 
from the ancient adage, “is the infinite cap- 
acity for taking — 





The Welenne Contributor 

The result is that the writer of even 
average ability who can supply the trade 
paper editor with what he wants is wel- 
comed with open arms. There are some 
editors who year after year use one or 
more articles from the same writer in every 
issue of the paper. A certain writer recently 
received an order from an editor for two 
articles an issue for the entire year 1927. 

When one stops to consider how simple 


are the needs of the trade magazines it 
seems incredible that more material that 


exactly meets these needs is not submitted. 
Every trade paper editor wants material 
that will interest his readers and help them 
in their trade. 

[It doesn’t matter very much whether this 
material takes the form of fiction, of 
straight business articles or news as long 
as it comes up to these requirements. Even 
jokes and poetry may be accepted. 

A good short story that deals with the 
trade in the interest of which the trade 
magazine is published and which teaches 
a real business lesson will find a much 
more ready market in the trade magazines 
than will a short story with a religious 
lesson in the religious magazines, and will 
usually demand a better rate. 

The Jobbers Salesmen, in Chicago, and 
the Specialty Salesmen, in South Whitely, 
Indiana, are two papers that publish a good 
deal of fiction. System uses at least one 
story in every issue. Each of these papers 
pay higher rates than do the religious maga- 
zines and higher than do a good many of 
the fiction magazines. 













WRITERS 
Varityped manuscript invaribly 
sells more readily than any. 
Different types and different 
spacings produce an attractive- 
ness impossible on any other 
writing machine. Make your 
manuscripts vibrent and color- 
ful. 


Write for Circulars 


The Varityper is a new machine 
manufactured under the Hammond 
patents by a new company — it 
is an improved machine over the 
well-known Hammond. 


Varityper Incorporated 


501 East 132nd Street, 
NEW YORK 


QUALITY TYPING! 


OUR SPECIALTY 











is the accurate, neat and prompt 


typing of manuscripts in correct technical form. 
Carbon copy; minor corrections. 75c per thousand 
words; poetry, 3c per line. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 andcmtenmeses St., West Springfield, Mass. 





TYPING WANTED 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly and accurately typed 
with minor corrections, carbon copy free. 40c per 
1000 words. Letters 10c per page. Poems, Ic a line, 
Discount on first order. 


MRS. MARGARET M. HALE 
45 Huntress Ave., Westbrook, Maine 














AUTHORS 
Manuscripts accurately typed. All corrections, extra first, last 
pages, carbon copy. 75¢e per 1,000 under 10,000 words: over 


10,000 50c per 1,000. Documents, confidential typing. Commercial 
typing rates quoted. 
MRS. CHAS. FREDERICK HOZIER 


213 South Barksdale St. Memphis, Tenn. 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 
LEAS AY HOME QUICKLY in Spare Time, World-Famous Tulloss 
ay” 


“New Shorthand and <Lypewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute in ypcwriting is . to 150 in Shorthand, Guaranteed. 
Graduates earn $40 $60 a week. S Supersedes old 


methods—easy for AR, Small. cost. Limited Special Offer now open. 
Send for FREE BOOK—Secret Explained. Tells All. Write TODAY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 896 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
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A B C of Copyright Laws 


Explained so you can understand how to proceed to protect your 


stories, scenarios, anc 
Fortunes have been 


by outright sale on the first offering. 


fifty dollars now may 


This treatise. 
of questions you have 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK WITH CAR AND CAMERA—Holt 
Substantial, boa 


FREE LANCE 


M: 


HUNDRED BE 


Holt 


R. SNYDE 


i illustrations. 
lost to authors « 


be worth thousands when dramatized. 


in the form of a lawyer’s brief, answers the dozens 


wanted to ask. Postpaid, 50c. 


ard bound, 14 full page illustrations, 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


JOURNALISM WITH A CAMERA— 
allison. Postpaid, $1.35. 


ST MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOS— 
Booklet, postpaid, 20c 


R COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Conn. 


yn dramatic and book rights 
The short-story worth only 











Ideas 
Wanted! 


The 


publishers of 


WRITER'S 


Dicest will give a prize of 
for the best idea submitted to 


them by 
idea must 


Dicest readers. The 
be practical and must 


relate to some phase of publish- 


ing, writing 


g or marketing. Con- 


test for September closes August 
30. Submit all ideas to 


Contest Editor 


WRITER’S 
22 E. 12th St., 


DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make you 


r typewriter earn good 


money for you during your spare hours, 


typing manuscripts 
Why not see 
’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


WRITER 


IV rite 
rate 


J. 5B. 


for authors. 


what a one-inch ad in 


today for advertising 


card, and full details. 
Edwards, 


Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St. 


Desk T, 
Cincinnati, O. 














Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


make-ups, and outstanding theatre personalities, 
Manuscripts are reported on in about two weeks, 
aud payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of two cents a word.” 

Globe Photo Sendicate, Box 315, Bloomington, 
ill. Editor, E. E. Pierson. “We want photo- 
graphs of striking, unusual, or news value appeal 
and will pay $1.00 to $5.00, according to quality.” 


Weekly, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tenn. Novella Dillard Preston, Editor 
Issued weekly; 60c a year. “We are interested 
in short stories from 1000 to 1250 words; serials 
four to eight chapters of 1000 to 1200 words each; 
articles, with or without illustrations, of 300 to 
1000 words; poems from four to sixteen lines; 
editorials of 250 to 600 words; stories of adven- 
ture and achievement; articles on making things 
for girls, on raising flowers, etc. recipes that 
have been tested; places and people of interest; 
and descriptive articles of special interest. Manu- 


The Girls’ 


scripts are reported on on the tenth of month follow- - 


ing receipt, and payment is made on acceptance.” 


National Nut News, 2239 South 
\venue, Chicago, Ill. Editor, Robert Bryant Carr. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use anything pertaining to nut growing, distribut- 
ing, selling, "and displaying. Also any story that 
is built on the nut subject. Poems and photo- 
graphs are also used. Manuscripts are reported 
week after receipt, and payment is made 
on publication. Rates differ according to nature 
ot article.” 


on one 


The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Hewitt H. Howland, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles of 3000 to 500 
words; stories of 2000 to 6000 words; humorous 
sketches; and verse. We can not use photographs 
Manuscripts are reported on within one week, 
and payment is made on acceptance.” 

The Leatherneck, Washington, D. C. Editor, 
Carl Gardner. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We are interested in stories of adven- 
ture, travel or humor. Especially desirable are 
stories having a military background. Stories 


should run from two to eight thousand words. 
Short stories are preferred, although a serial 


used if good enough. Poems and 
photographs, relative to the Service or Marines, 
are accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of $3.00 to $15.00 per accepted story.” 


might be 


British American, 542 S ‘Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. James C. MeNally, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We always 
welcome articles boosting closer British-American 
relations, and the League of Nations. We use a 
little good patriotic verse also.” 

Cards, 514 Bro: adway, New York 
Milton C. Dent. “We are only in 
verses—four to eight lines, 
Manuscripts are reported on 


Greeting 
City. Editor, 


the market for brief 
for greeting cards. 








Michigan 
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promptly, 
at the rate of fifty cents a line. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York. Editor, Gertrude Woodcock. Issued 
monthly; distributed by paint and varnish dealers, 
painters, etc. “All material must refer to paint, 
varnish, and their effects. No copy should con- 
tain direct references to amateur painting. Our 
greatest need is for original ideas and photo- 
graphs showing houses, furniture, rooms, etc., 
before and after painting. Manuscripfs should not 
contain more than 1000 words. We accept poems 
occasionally. Manuscripts are reported on first 
of month following receipt, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one and one-half 
cent to three cents a word.” 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, George Briggs Jenkins, Is- 
sued twice a month; l5c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use action, adventure, mystery, detective, 
humorous, war, sea and every other sort of clean, 
interesting, worth- while fiction. We do not like 
morbid, introspective, horror or depressing stories. 
Writers are requested to read at least one issue 
of Top-Notch before submitting manuscripts. 
We pay on acceptance, at the rate of one cent 
a word and up.” 

College Life, 56 West 45th Street, New York 
City. N. L. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in need of short, 
snappy, flapper, collegiate, sophisticated, humorous 
stuff, about 100 to 200 words in length. Stories 
should not contain more than 2000 to 3000 words. 
Poems of a humorous nature are also accepted. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 





Greeting Cards, The Boston Line, 1010 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. “We are in the 
market for greetings for Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday, Congratulations, Friendship, Convales- 
cence, Sympathy, Birth Congratulations, Easter, 
etc. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
25e to de a line.” 

The Automobilist, 1030 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. Editor, Charles B. Butler. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish 
articles relating to the automobile and touring, 
and articles of a nature that would interest car 
owners. Humorous and semi-humorous poems 
and photographs are also used. Manuscripts are 
reported on immediately, and payment is made at 
the rate of one cent a word.” 


Dorrance & Co., Inc., Book Publishers, The 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. “At the pres- 
ent time we are particularly interested in war 
books; first-hand stuff, real stuff, not fireside 
tales from old ladies, but books by the boys them- 
selves. They must be good and different. We 
are also interested in various manuscripts and 
subjects at all times, if the manuscripts are care- 
fully prepared and the subjects of interest. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks.” 
(Continued on page 58) 


and payment is made on acceptance, 
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You Can Earn More 
From Your Writing 
p bY lecdianiaghe tii, 


THE guill ard pencil 
| 4. keen discarded. 
Modern authors find it 
speedier and easier to 


compose on a typewriter. 
c 





10 Days’ 


Saves expense of manu- Free Trial 


script typing. Express 
Own a standard remanu- Prepaid 
factured machine at sav- 

ing of 40 to 60%. Underwood, L. C. 
Smith, Royal, Remington — latest 
models. Look like new. Run like new. 
5 year guarantee. Instruction in rapid 
touch tyrewriting free to purchazer. 


REAL TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Send for Free Catalog and learn of our pay- 
like-rent plan. No obligation. 
SAVE MONEY — WRITE TODAY 


654 W. Randolph 
Street 


Dept. 1238, Chicago 


Young Typewriter 
Company 
Typewriter Headquar‘ers 














MANUSCRIPT 
Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. Twelve 
years’ experience. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
26 East 10th Street, New York 
TYPING DONE RIGHT 
Manuscripts of all kinds. Neat work. Prompt 


Service. 60c a thousand words. Poetry, 2c a line. 
Carbon copy included. Corrections made in spelling, 
punctuating and paragraphing, when requested, free. 


H. WINFIELD BEAL 
6018 Trinity Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT , ef YPIST 
(Experienced and Reliable) 


Manuscripts, poems, photoplays neatly and correctly 
typed. Carbon copy free. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate, Write: 


FRANCES SCHLATTER 
417 Tri-State Bldg., Fort en Ind. 











M ANUSCRIPTS _ 


typed according to editor’s re- 
carbon copy. 








Promptly and neatly 
quirements. 50c per 1000 words. One 
Give me a trial. 


LUCILE MUTH 
631 S. Topeka St., El Dorado, Kans. 


































































































Convulse ’em with hilarity. Be witty. 


Criginate jokes, etc. Spice your sto- 
ries with humor. My method of teach- 
ing makes it EASY. Complete Course 
of 10 Lessons, only $2.00. Sample Les- 
son and “‘part-ticklers,’’ 25 cents. 


JACK PANSY, W-296 Broadway, New York 
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WRITE SHORT STORIES 


The kind that SELL--You can do it. 
This unusual book will guide you. 








= = =e OU cannot read 
= Sie alti cg” the first few pages 
of this ‘‘different” text 

\\! z VW, book without begin- 

\ . / ning to realize why its 





author has helped so 
many others to suc- 
ceed as she herself has. 

Miss Bridgart goes 
right to the practical 
Py side of short-story 
ey writing, her own spe- 
cial field, in a way that 
is a revelation to new 
writers and a help 
also, to those of experi- 
ence. She knows what 
magazine editors want. 
She can save you time, 
labor and expense, and 
show you how to make 
your offerings com- 
mand ready markets. 

















Zz Qesephure Bnidgant 
— Zz 
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“‘How to Write Short Stories’’ graphically explains the con- 
struction of the plot; the choosing of a theme, style, suspense, 
characterization, etc., etc., in eighteen interesting chapters. 
The kind of book no coming writer should be without. 


FREE—With a Year’s Subscription 


—or $1 without. Attractively bound in grey cloth. The coupon 
below will bring you this valuable key to writing success. Just 
check which offer you desire—and do it now. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed is M. 0., currency or check for..... 
$2 to cover a year’ 8 subscription to WRITER’ ’S DIGEST 
and a copy of ‘‘How to Write Short Stories.’ 


CJ $1 for a copy of ‘‘How to Write Short Stories’ only. 


eee 






























In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Writer’s -Digest 


WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 36) 


worth while. But although these things are 
good, writers must hold fast to one vital 
truth: success doesn’t come without work. 
It calls for days and nights of writing. It 
forging ahead sometimes on an 
empty stomach, and with the eyes nearly 
closed from very exhaustion. Every foot 
that really counts must be gained by going 
ahead in spite of odds, in the face of dis- 
appointment, and even galling discourage- 
ment. It is ground gained in face of hard- 
ship that tries the soul, that gives us strength 
to share in the rewards of success and still 
hold our heads as writers. 

though you think success, count as a 
part of the game to face and conquer the 
trials that grind your very soul, that all but 
break the fiber of your being at times. Such 
struggles are the test of soul, that toughen 
the grain until you eventually can stand up- 
right as an oak, strong, self-reliant, a mon- 
arch among literary folk. 


calls for 


LEARNING BY TEACHING 


conversa- 
resources 


Books teach by one machinery, 
tion by another; and, if these 
were trained into correspondence to their 
own separate ideals, they might become re- 
ciprocally the complements of each other. 
The false selection of books, for instance, 
might often be rectified at once by the frank 
collation of experiences which takes place 
in miscellaneous colloquial intercourse. But 
other and greater advantages belong to con- 
versation for the effectual promotion of in- 
tellectual culture. Social discussion supplies 
the natural integration for the deficiencies 
of private and sequestered study. Simply 
to rehearse, simply to express in words 
amongst familiar friends, one’s own intellec- 
tual perplexities, is oftentimes to clear them 
up. It is well known that the best means 
of learning is by teaching; the effort that 
is made for others is made eventually for 
ourselves; and the readiest method of illu- 
minating obscure conceptions, or maturing 
such as are crude, lies in earnest effort to 
make them apprehensible by others.— 
Thomas De Quincey. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from page 39) 
has been sacrificed for the descriptive tracts. 
The result is altogether excellent, although 
at times one gets the impression that the 
author was writing directly at those readers 
who demand a thoroughly satisfying morsel 
of semi-historical fiction. The easy grace 
of production is matched by an ease and 
grace of style, which justify Gertrude Ath- 
erton’s books in quantity as in the individual 
exemplar. 

\ll in all, some of the author’s best work 

will be found in this book. 


“The Immortal Marriage.” By Gertrude 
\therton. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 41) 
your manuscript. Jack Pansy, 296 Broad- 
way, New York City, offers a course in 
miscellaneous short humor. 

A. A. G.—The following British photo- 
play producers may consider your scenario: 
Aerofilms, Ltd., Hendon, London ; Gaumont 
Company, Denman St., London, W. I.; and 
Stoll Productions, Temple Road, Crickle- 
wood, England. 

J. A. S—When submitting a play to a 
publisher, a notation to the effect that the 
play has been copyrighted should be made. 
The author should state what rights he 
wishes to sell. It is practical to sell the stage 
rights first, then releasing the screen rights 
later. Any of the larger producers will con- 
sider your play. Humorous magazines that 
will consider your essay are: America’s 
Humor Quarterly, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Judge, 627 W. Forty- 
third St., New York; Laughs — Chuckles, 
Ford Bldg., Wilmington, Del.; and Laugh- 
ter, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 





TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 






















AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts; guaranteed work a 
professional authors’ typist. éfaple copying, A g 
poems, also type letters for lawyers, ministers and 
public speakers. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 503, Dyersville, lowa 

















ATTENTION WRITERS: Manuscripts and Scenarios typed neatly 
and promptly, according to the required standards 
RAT 











Straight typing without any corrections....... 2ceee wi M 
Typing with minor correctious such as mistakes in gram 

mar, spelling, punctuation, and paragr sehen eras 75e per M 
Ee a ooecee @. Bm 
(Two carbon copies furnished; the first ¢ opy on the same kind of 


Bond paper as original. ) - 
— hg — ts suggested if — ) 
years xperience In tyy 


THE HANSEN COMPANY. 1900 Ww. Girard Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAREFUL TYPING 

Prompt, reliable, experienced typing of manuscripts, all kinds 
Good paper. Carbon copy. Minor errors corrected. Proof read 
75¢ 1,000 words; poems, 3c line. Send payment with manuscripts 

We also have mail forwarding service 

FRANCES D. SINGLER 

624 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 

















THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 

“So will our superior typing attract the edite rial eye. 
Rate 10c per typewritten page, prose or p 7, one car- 
bon copy. Minor errors corrected; t 
gested. Satisfaction guaranteed. ; 1 
inspiring booklet, sent free with first order, 
Please include postage for return of finishe d work 

THE TYPERIE 

624 North Tyler, Dallas, Texas 























MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Neatly and accurately done. 70c per 1000. 
Carbon copy free. Poems, 2c per line. 

YOUNG’S TYPING BUREAU 
609 snes Blvd., Flint, Mich. 
















MANUSCRIPTS—SCENARIOS 


Prompt, accurate typing and revision. Carbon copy 
75c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c line Letters, en 


velopes addressed, $5 per 1000. 


REED TYPING BUREAU 
308 Memphis Ave. Lansing, Mich. 











HUT WOE 











T TT Expert criticism, revision, and mi ie ee 
] |AR HUR E. “SCO of manuscripts. If you want real edito- 


rial assistance, write for particulars. 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic ROOM 21, 





(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 





74 Irving Place, New York 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


2 ype magazine sec- 


tion and_ special 
HOW 10 SYNDICATE 


columns of our mod- 
MANUSCRIPTS ern newspapers offer 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
i : surround him daily 
he can turn a few hours’ 








roaf i € 
TP Vat work to exceptional 
y profit. 
i There is practically 
id no limit to the choice 





of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the © subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


1 
{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., ! 
1 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ! 
GrnTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, pest- I 

i paid, a copy of “How te Syndicate Manuscripts,’ for 
|* hich I enclose $1. “| 
t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

! 

! 


PP Seca nsseesvecwees Sait neeeees 


Street or Box.........-... inemevstassenwenebernes 


Chey. cccccccccccscccccccccccce BBBccccccccscccccs 
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Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


College Humor, 1050 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. H. N. Swanson, Editor. “We are now 
starting a novel in every other issue of College 
Humor, and we are therefore in the market for 
good serials. We are interested in the glamorous, 
romantic novel with a youthful appeal. We are 
always encouraging the new writer.” 


23 West doth Street, 
Wyn. Issued 


Modern Story _—— 4 
New York City. Editor, Aaron 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are look- 
ing for plausible first person stories of Modern 
Youth with a strong love interest, running about 
5000 words or under in length. Stories written 


from the young girl’s point of view are preferred. 
e also use two aa three part stories with 
about 5000 to 6000 words to each installment. In 


one of our departments—Modernism—we use 
‘wise sayings of modern youth,’ for which we pay 
$2 each. We also conduct a prize letter contest 
every month on subjects of interest to modern 


youth. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance or 
within ten days, at the rate of one to two cents a 
word.” 

The School, 371 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, 
Ont., Can. Editor, W. E. Macpherson. Issued 
ten times a year; 20c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We 


publish articles of interest to Canadian secon 
Photographs are used occasionally. We, however, 
have no use for poetry. Manuscripts are reported 
on within a week, and payment is made on publi- 
at the rate of $5.00 a page (500 words).” 
American Forests and Forest Life, 1523) L 
Street, N. W.,.Washington, D. C. Editor, Ovid 
M. Butler. “We desire unusual photographs of 
every phase of forest life, including forest people 
and personalities, old and unusual trees, or trees 
with a strange and interesting history ; all phases 
of wild game life; any forested regions with a 


cation, 


- different and interesting story; and unique geo- 


logical formations. Complete details of this fea- 
ture are given in the July issue of our publication, 
which will illustrate what is required. All photo- 
graphs must be accompanied with a short descrip- 
tion, giving the history of the subject and _ its 
location. For all pictures accepted, the editors 
will pay $1.00 and up, depending on the character 
of the picture.” 


Film Fun, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Curtis Mitchell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c¢ a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in short 


verse, quips, epigrams, jokes, brief humorous text; 
nothing more than 300 words. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of $2.00 a joke 
and up.” 

Dial, 152 West 13th Street, New York 
City. Editor, Marianne Moore. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “At present we are 
soliciting no pictures for reproduction. We are 
interested in articles and essays on literature, art, 
criticism, philosophy, etc., written authoritatively 
and with distinction. Short stories of permanent 
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worth, including translations, are also needed. 
We have no need for illustrations. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 
for prose and $20 for poems.” 

American Forests and American Forest Life, 
1523 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Edi- 
tor, O. M. Butler. Issued monthly; 35¢ a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We are in the market for popular 
articles, stories and photographs dealing with 
trees, forests, reforestation, lumbering, wild life, 
hunting and fishing, exploration, or any of the 
many other activities which forests and trees 
typify. We are also interested in articles dealing 
with new inventions for use in forestry or forest 
life work, from seed graders to new logging 
equipment, new camping tools, packing stunts, 
and everything that would be of interest to the 
woodsman. Poems of outdoor nature are ac- 
cepted occasionally. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of $5 a printed page, with 
illustrations, and fifty cents and up for photo- 
graphs.” 


2 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Cooke, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The Etude 
is a practical, utilitarian, educational, musical 
magazine, looking for ‘Tell How’ material of the 
entertaining, instructive and inspirational type. 
We are not looking for dissertative material of 
the feuilleton or editorial type, but for rational, 
innately interesting, always readable stuff of the 
‘work-a-day’ kind, touching the progressive activ- 
ities of the world of music. Any writing, to be 
available, must be sound, lively and_ sensible 
Manuscripts are reported on within two to four 
weeks, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of five dollars a column.” 


The Etude, 171 
Pa. James Francis 


The Shrine Magazine, 1440 Broadway, New 
York. Editor, Sewell Haggard. Issued monthly ; 
$25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for short stories and articles of general interest, 
containing not more than five to seven thousand 
words. Photographs are accepted with articles. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks; 
and payment is made on Reneytenne. 5 


Current History, New York City. Editor, G. 
W. O. Oakes. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We are interested in articles dealing 
with active current history of national interest. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of two 
cents a word and up.’ 

Garden and Home Builder, Garden City, L. I. 
N. Y. Leonard Barron, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
39c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on 
gardening, architecture, decoration and house 
equipment. Photographs are accepted when ac- 
companied with articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within three weeks, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 
word and $3.00 for photographs. e 
Editor, 


The Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind. 
$1.00 


M, A. Denny. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
(Continued from page 62) 









THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Reali Help for alli Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








AUTHORS—ATTENTION!! 

me type your manuscripts for you PROMPT. NEAT, and 
Aceu RATE, then you will have them typed by one who has had 
a business training, and knows editorial requirements. 
RATES: Prose, 35¢ per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 

Poems, 1c per line. Sample of my work on request. 

Special rates on book-size manuscripts and those over 

words. Minor errors corrected. 

100% typing and SATISFACTION guaranteed. 

Dorothea M. Zink, 1018 N. Trumbull Ave., Bay Ciiy. Michigan. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Carbon copy free. All new work at half 
rates. 
NATIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
Box 255, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














“The 36 Dramatic | 
“Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
book by Georges Polti. 

Do you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 


French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readere 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, ~~ or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 











crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 
ee ae oe ae ee See ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., I 
| 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- 
| ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or | 
| currency). | 
| I ee eR Me eee eee | 
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WALKER’S 


RHYMING 


DICTIONARY 











Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


wants a suitable rhyming word. 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and man 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kste, bite, etc. 


Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


(Also useful in 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 
they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
placed first in this 
book, instead of all 
words that begin with 
a as in the regular 
dictionary. 

To illustrate, let us 
suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
He turns to his 


others. If the word 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 
WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me [Valker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $8.50, postpaid, 


I enclose this 


amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 
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Writer's 1 Jigest 


FEATURES FOR TRADE 
JOURNALS 


The writer who has his eye on trade 
journalism may look forward to a large and 
interesting field. The general excellence of 
business papers has risen considerably in 
the last ten years and there is reason to 
believe that the editorial standards of trade 
journalism will continue to improve. The 
fact is that more industrial and technical 
journals are buying material than before 
and their rates are higher. Nearly all trade 
publications are now committed to the poli- 
cy of buying “outside” material, a state of 
affairs which did not exist ten or more 
years ago. 

It is true that there are still class journals, 
especially the more strictly technical ones, 
which restrict their editorial pages to matter 
contributed gratis, but the great majority of 
class journals are now in the market for 
good material. While the rates of pay are 
still low, compared to general magazine pay- 
ments, there is encouragement in the knowl- 
edge that the “usual rate,” which used to be 
a’most nominal has approached the rate paid 
by the smaller fiction magazines. These are 
some of the facts brought out in an edi- 
torial survey of trade and technical journal- 
ism recently conducted by a large syndicate 
which serves class journals exclusively. 

It is a further important development that 
trade and technical journals are seeking 
“reader interest” and that editors are at- 
tempting to make their magazines readable 
and interesting as well as helpful. There 
are now several business publications that 
follow the make-up of the more popular 
general magazines and contain strictly popu- 
lar features that are not at all related to the 
businesses which the journals serve. 

As a by-product of the general develop- 
ment of trade journalism, there are now 
many writers in large cities who specialize 
in writing for the trade press. This sort 
of writing requires a training or a knowl- 
edge, just as the writing of successful fiction 
requires a technique. General rules for suc- 
cessful writing are, of course, always diff- 
cult, but editors of the better trade and 
technical journals generally prefer a simple, 
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direct style which is free from unnecessary 
verbiage, but interesting nevertheless. 

‘he establishing of higher rates by the 
publishers has widened the market for 
writers, and it is invariably true that an 
interestingly written article will be selected 
by an editor in place of an equally infor- 
mative article without “style.” Form is a 
consideration as well as contents. 

\Vhile some newspaper features are find- 
ing their way into business papers, the bulk 
of the trade paper feature business will go 
to such features as are particularly suitable 
in trade journalism. Among the more suc- 
cessful features at present are adaptations 
of the calendar idea, humorous features 
dealing with clerks and storekeepers, speci- 
fically helpful features dealing with retail 
selling, advertising, show card writing, legal 
and insurance problems, patents, account- 
This 
branch of trade journalism is not fully 
developed and is therefore of special inter- 
est to the writer who contemplates trade 


ing and record keeping, and so on. 


paper writing. 

Trade journals are going through some- 
what the same evolution in respect to syn- 
dication as newspapers, and the increasing 
use of popular, “reader interest” material by 
the more progressive journals is setting a 
pace which the rank and file of the trade 
press of the country must follow. 


ON GOING TO WORK FOR 
WAGES 


(With Apologies to Lovelace ) 


Tell me not (Muse) I am unkinde 
That from the Nunnerie 

Of thy chaste heart, and noble minde 
To sordid toil I flie. 


True; anew Mistresse now I seek, 
To Hunger must 1 yield; 

And for some thirty bucks a week 
I plough in Mammon’s field. 


Ah, this Inconstancy is such 
As thou hast known before; 
Were I to love thee twice as much, 
I’d love my Victuals more. 
Tom De PLUME. 








61 
First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 






r— aa 
RETURN 
ENVELOPES 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9™% inches, in which to 


mail manuscripts. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill ouf and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $......... 


ieee ++ sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 










































THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


a year. ‘We are in the market for articles per- 
taining to the Automotive Electrical and storage 
battery field; technical or merchandising articles 
from 300 to 3000 words; and illustrations. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a month, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of four 
to seven dollars a page.” 


Turner's Weekly, P. O. Box 383, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Editor, George Seibel. “We will welcome 
contributions along the line of liberal thought as 
set forth in the Fundamental Principles of the 
American Turnerbund. Contributions in the form 
of fiction, poetry, articles on science and art, 
literature and biography, drama and music, travel 
and history, and political and religious questions, 
will be carefully considered. It is a journal of 
free discussion, with special emphasis on reason 
and tolerance. It will devote considerable atten- 
tion to Civics and Education, in the Turner spirit, 
which is opposed to partisanship, political corrup- 
tion, repressive legislation, and a narrow nation- 
alism. Articles dealing with physical iar and 
gymnastics will receive special consideration; also 
short articles, historical or biographical, dealing 
with the pioneers of the movement and other 
German-American figures prominent in achieve- 
ment and progress. Fiction, whether realistic or 
romantic, should be true to life, neither senti- 
mental nor sensational. Impossible ies or 
villains are not desired. Dialect, as a rule, should 
be avoided. Involved psychology is not vere 
neither is trashy sex stuff. The extreme length 
five thousand words—no serials. Aside from the 
above suggestions, the widest latitude will be 
permitted—ancient or modern, merry or tragic, 
fanciful or realistic, adventure or every-day life. 
We will make a feature of short articles not ex- 
ceeding one thousand words, but meritorious con- 
tributions may be of any length up to five thousand, 
Facts and fairness are the first elements to be 
considered clearness of expression and a style 
the average man can understand also are impor- 
tant. Very little poetry will be used. Payment 
will be made on publication, at a minimum rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 


The Advertising W hg 33 W. Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Editors, A. E. Edgar and W.G 
Scote. Issued monthly ; Soe a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use little or no material, other than that pre- 
pared by our own staff.” 


The Billboard, - Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Don Carle Gillette, Editor. Issued weekly; ldc 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are interested in 
articles of about 1500 words, dealing construc- 
tively with some practical phase of the theater 
or general amusement business. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a few days, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one to two 
cents a word.” 

Mid-Western Poctry Magazine, 204 Merriam 
Block, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has suspended publi- 
cation. 
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Air Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York 
“We are in the market for some he-man, action- 
adventure stories dealing with any phase of fly- 
ing; Zeppelin and balloons are not barred if the 
story holds up, but the faster-moving, zooming, 
loop-the-loop airplanes will provide the larg 
field for dramatic stories. Right now we need 
a goodly supply of short stories—4009 to 61) 
words long, and a half-dozen novellettes—9000) to 
12,000 words. We are pretty well stocked up 
on serials at present, but can use a few complete 
novels-— 20,000 to 30,000 words.” 





Manhattan Brevitics has been changed to Ho 
Totsy Stories, effective with the July issue. “We 
are in the market for short stories of the follow v- 
ing nature: Studio life, the theatre, snappy hum 
and mystery. We prefer short stories of from 
two to three thousand words. Payment is mad 


on publication, at the rate of one and a half cent 
a word. Manuscripts should be addressed to 


Hotsy Totsy Stories, Suite 492, 287 Broadway 
New York.” 


Greeting Cards, 530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 


Mass. Editor, Robert H. Lord. “We are in 





market for short verses for greeting cards onl) 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rat 
of $2.00 and up, according to value.” 

The American Boy, 550 Lafavette Blvd. De 
troit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. Issued 
monthly ; 20¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. “The Ami 


an Boy aims to interest and help boys betwe 


( 
the ages of twelve and twenty, recognizing t 
f 


fact that to be helpful to the boy it is necessary 
first to secure his interest and command his at- 
tention. Stories and articles should be of the 


best literary stand 





quality that will inculcate the 
ards, as well as carry interest and an effectivi 
message to boys. The atmosphere must be whol 
some, alive and inspiring. Stories should be a 
force for good, not repelling the boy by t 
obvious moralizing, but imply moral truths 
setting forth high ideals in the character and the 
action. Facts should be carefully and accurately 
2 uld teach trut 








presented ; stories and articles 


Fiction stories, of course, nec¢ t be true stories 
stories of actual facts—but shes \ ‘és ould give ac 
curate pictures of the phases of life they are 


representing; they should not misrepresent t 

facts of geography, natural science, history, busi 
ness or human relationships. Love stories « 

stories in which the feminin ‘ment predom 
inates are not used, nor is material which is a 

dressed to small children. Stories may be from 
1000 to 50,000 words—2500 to 4°00 words beit 

the preferred length for short stories. We art 
also in the market for photographs with bri 

descriptions for our department of ‘Novel Inve: 

tions and Natural Wonders,’ which depicts the 
striking unusual in nature; and new, interesting 
mechanical devices. Timely, interesting articles, 
written in a clear, lively style carrying entertain- 
ment and instruction for boys, are used; short, 
novel items of a few hundred words in length, 
illustrated by photographs, are desirable. Verse 
is used very rarely, but occasionally a verse con- 
tribution, serious or humorous, of excellent qual- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘‘ Idea! Course in Short-Story Writing’’ 


1. First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
3. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 
4. Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
5. Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
7. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 
11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
—_ 
Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 
Charneter Interest $= »imenenemesion Ce aN a aL 


Characterization—“Direct” 
Characterization—“Indirect” 
Plot and Character 

Local Color 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
send me the “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing, and 


Compression WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 

Compressions (Cont.) 

Unity ORE isn: 5:6 005 69050046 DESERT SEEKERS SE OKA ERAS SERENA TERNS 

The Denouement — 
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Entering Contests ; ae 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued on page 62) 


ity and boy appeal, might find a place. Material 
must be accompanied by stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for return. Material will be reported 
on promptly, and remittance will go forward upon 
acceptance, rates dependent on quality and nature 
of the material.” 

Judy Publishing Company, 1922 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill. “We have enough material on hand 
for the remainder of 1927 to supply our wants 
for Dog World, Judy's Magazine, and Boys’ 


Gascitle. 





Asia, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. Editor, 
Louis D. Froelick; Associate Editors, Marietta 
Neff and Gertrude Emerson. Issued monthly; 
te a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use chiefly human 
interest fact articles, thought-stimulating essays 
and reviews. We publish very little fiction, and 
the little used is chiefly realistic interpretation 
of Oriental life. Photographs are used with 
every article. Prints should be in black and white 
on glossy paper. They should deal with life, 
manners and customs, particularly showing com- 
plete cycles in those subjects. Human and action 
pictures are wanted rather than static and posed 
subjects. We are desirous of obtaining some arti- 
cles of true adventure and scientific exploration. 
They should be written in personal vein, and, wher- 
ever possible, should interpret native life in terms 
of personalities. We are also interested in biography 
and autobiography. Stories of great personalities of 
the East and those of the West who have had close 
contact with the East—present and past—have 
an important place in our magazine. We publish 
much natural history material, particularly fact 
articles on the nature and habits of animals, wild 
and domestic, and adventures with animals. We 
are not interested in animal hunting and killing 
stories, unless unique. Essays are desired of an 
expository, discussional, critical, satirical or hu- 
morous nature on any phase of life and thought 
within the field of Asia or of the meeting of 
Eastern and Western cultures, particularly those 
bearing on current problems of American or East- 
ern life. Essays should be interpretive rather 
than merely informative, and should be based 
upon significant trends, written with style. Im- 
pressionistic material dealing with the romantic, 
the beautiful, the mysterious in Asiatic life is 
used if of literary worth. Short articles of 150) 
to 2000 words are acceptable if strikingly illus- 
trative of essential elements of Oriental life and 
thought, or of the curious, unusual or beautiful. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance (within two 
to three weeks), rate dependent on quality and 
interest of manuscript.” 


VcNaught’s Monthly, Times Building, 1475 
Broadway, New York, has suspended publication. 

First Playwright: “Was your piece well 
done?” 

Second Playwright: “I guess so; the 
critics roasted it.” 


—C. S. M. 
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TWO VIEWS OF PLOT 


An Analysis of the Russian and the Ameri 
can Views of the Action Plot 


By JosepH DERETCHIN 


Many critics and readers scoff at plot in 
story-telling. They look at the Russian 
story as an example, where plot is seldom 
finished—at times practically absent. Ap- 
parently certain peopie forget that ideas 
grown on foreign soil are not always adapt- 
able for use here. 

lor the Russian, the sotution of an ethical 
or psychological problem is the main objec- 
tive of the story. To be sure, the solution 
is not always given. Russian writers pride 
themselves on their ability to stir up a prob- 
lem and leave it to the reader to ponder 
upon. 

According to the late Andreyev, the trend 
of the modern story is away from plot. Plot 
took its origin in the mediaeval romance, 
which told of the exploits of the adven- 
turous knight. The land at that time was 
not crowded with cities as it is today, and 
there was plenty of place for brave adven- 
There was, then, plot and action in 
But modern 


ture. 
the life of a mediaeval knight. 
man is getting more and more introspective. 
His is the Nietzshe 1s 
cited by Andreyev as the most tragic person 
times, yet his life was un- 


“inner drama.” 
of modern 
eventful. 
Needless to say, Andreyev was right from 
his point of view. It squared well with the 
life in Russia, where absence of freedom 
naturally paralyzed activity. Ennui was the 
Russian fiction 


Pechorin, 


distinction of 
characters (Shatzki, Onegin, 
etc. People given to his affection were un- 


principal 


fit for “action”; no plot could be created 
about them 

The reverse could be said of life in this 
Here brain and brawn will lead 
one to his goal. There is plenty of place 
here for action, in this land of equal oppor- 
tunities. Life here is throbbing with plot; 
it is all plot. It is, then, for American art 
to reflect the life of our country. 


country. 
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|) Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
in you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 





Te TT 


» imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

m Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
D- critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot-—tell you 
AS how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 


This work of criticism must be done by experts by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


l Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 





n Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
a CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 

Bx Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
v Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
or successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 


in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 


Mm 


id selling your manuscripts. 
it This means that every manuscript which is received is 
{ ; : : : 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
e, Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 


eT ST STS TTT 





l- just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
. a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
d you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 





Rates for Criticizing Prose 


° 
m Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
C. as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
IS follows: ¢ 
1 1000 words oF les. ...ccccceecseseess $1.00 
1000 to 2000 Words. ...c000cccessceese MnO 
™ ZOOG tO. FOOD WORESs 6 o5:00686. 80450060 3.00 
SO00 to S000 WOPKE. covcccscwessevecs 4.00 
SOOO to SOOO: WOTGB v.00 05:0: 5:0:0sa<0000% 5.00 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
N 10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 
ie CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 


charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line, 





e ff Digest Typing Service 


n We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
1, The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of kk wut 


paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 

















d 
NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
¢ but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 
| “TI like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
e just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R. H., Warren, Pa. 

















WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Not merely a dictionary—but within the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x 714” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 
laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 


Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States, 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages, 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 
Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 








price. 








USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary, for which agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage 











and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms. A combined dictionary and 
reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


O8c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 


Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). Ii 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 





The Master Dictionary fq 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 











